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SYNOPSIS OF ROMAN ANTiaTJITIES. 



OP KOUE rrSELP. 
I. ANCIENT ITALY wu sepanted, on the 
north, by the AJpi, from GermBny. It wm bounded, 
on the east and north-eait, by the Adriatic Bea, or 
Wuv Svpervm ; on the *outh-we«t, by a part of the 
Uediterranean, oalled the Tuscan Sea, or Xare 
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Inferum ; and on the south, by the Fretum Siculum, 
called at present the Strait of Messina. 

II. The southern part of Italy, called Oracia 
Magna, was peopled by a colony from Greece ; the 
central portion contained several states or confedera- 
cies, under the denominations of Etrurians, Samnites, 
Latins, Yolsci, Campanians, Sabines, &c. ; and the 
north, containing Gallia Cisalpina and Liguria^ 
was peopled by a race of Gauls. 

III. The ])rincipal town of the Latin confederacy 
was EoMJC. It wa<i situated on the river Tiber, at 
the distance of sixteen miles from its mouth. 

rV. The date usually given as the epoch of the 
foundation of the city, by Romulus, on Mount Pala- 
tine, is A.M. 3.^*51, B.C. 753, in the third year of the 
6th 01ym]ttail. 

Y. Rome was at first merely an assemblage of 
8nin)l hutA. surrounded by a wall, and the entire 
architecture of the first period, until the burning of 
the city by the Gauls, is distinguished by remarkable 
simplicity. Some traces still exist of the public 
buildings of this early age of Rome ; their charac- 
teristic features are strength and solidity. It was 
from Greece that the Romans obtained their first 
ideas of magnificence in architecture, as in arts and 
sciences. The great roads and aqueducts show the 
■gradual progress of architecture among the Romans. 
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In the reign of the Emperor Augustus the aspect of 
the city became magnificent; and in the reign of 
Nero, in the famous Golden Palace, built by the 
tyrant, we already perceive the spread of the luxury, 
selfishness, and oppression which mainly contributed 
to the downfall of Rome. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Valerian, the city, with its suburbs, covered a 
space of fifty miles ; at present it is scarcely thir- 
teen miles round. 

YI. Rome gradually extended over seven hills, 
viz. — the Palatine, Capitoline, Quirinal, Esquiline, 
Yiminal, Ccelian, and Aventine ; hence it was poeti- 
cally styled *^Urbs SepticoUU" — the seven-hilled 
city. 

YII. The greatest number of inhabitants in Rome 
was four millions, but its average population was not 
more than, two millions. 

YIU. The city was divided by Romulus into three 
parts: one appropriated to religious services; an- 
other for the revenue of the king and state ; and 
the third, which was the largest, he subdivided into 
thirty portions, one for every curia or parish of the 
people. [See Book II., chap, ui., § x.] The earliest 
portion of Roman history, until the foundation of 
the Republic, is based upon a number of legends 
and traditions. The truth or falsehood of many of 
these traditions can only be surmised. 
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IX. By Augustus, Borne was divided into four- 
teen regions, distinguished by various names, and 
containing in all, 204 streets, 19 sacred groves (Ztiot), 
91 temples, 80 small houses of worship {ades\ 10 
public baths, 16 triumphal arches, 303 public gra- 
naries, 317 mills, 2,077 great houses, 754 private 
baths, the huge shambles, 8 columns, 23 porticos, 
4 circi, 7 fora, 13 curiee, 10 basilicsd, 5 theatres, 2 
amphitheatres; besides the Colossus of the Sun, 
above 200 reservoirs of water, and many other pub- 
lic buildings of less note, in addition to all the 
houses of private individuals. 

X. Bome had eight bridges. They were — 1st, The 
old wooden Pons Sublicius ; 2nd, the Pons Pala- 
tinus; 3rd, a bridge built by S. Fabricius, and 
named after its founder ; 4th, the Pons Gestus ; 5th, 
the Pons Yaticanus; 6th, the Pons Janiculensis ; 
7th, the Pons Milvius ; and 8th, the iSlian bridge. 
The largest and most beautiful was the .£lian. * In 
the time of Pliny the city had thirty-seven gates ; of 
these, the most remarkable were Porta Flaminiia, 
Capenoy Latina^ CarmenkUiSf Solaria. 

XI. Bome exceeded all the other cities of the 
world, in the number and magnificence of its public 
and private edifices. The public edifices were dis- 
tinguished for gHtndeur, and afterwards for splen- 
dour, long before the private residences had lost 
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their simple and unpretending xsharaoter. Even the 
first Roman Emperors prided themselves on the 
absence of luxury in their abodes. We shall first 
consider the public buildings, and then mention a 
few particulars concerning the most distinguished 
of the private edifices. 

XII. The principal Poblio Buildings were, 
temples, theatres, fora, basilic®, baths, porticos^ 
columns, arches, circi, aqueducts, and sewers. 

XIU. Of Temples, the chief were the Capitdk 
and Pantheon, and the temples of Apollo, Saturn, 
and Janus. 

1. The CAPITOL was the great dia^del of Rome. 
It was built on the Tarpeian hill, and, being the 
most elevated and best fortified part of the city, was 
sometimes emphatically called j^rx. 

The foundation of the Capitol was laid by Tar- 
quin I., and the building carried on with spirit by 
his grandson, Tarquinius Superbus ; but it was not 
consecrated until the third year after the establish- 
ment of the Republic, when the Consul Horatius 
performed the ceremony of dedication, a. u. c. 246. 

The name Capitol is associated with a legend of 
the finding of a man's head, fresh and bleeding, 
while the workmen were digging for the foundation 
of the new building. The name of this man, whose 
head was thus discovered, was Tolus. The incident 

A 2 
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funuBhed a name for the building, which was called 
Capitol, from caput Tolif the head of Tolus. 

The Capitol was computed to extend 200 feet in 
lireadth, and 215 in length. It fronted southwards, 
looking towards the Forum, from which the ascent 
was by 100 steps, with wide landing-places at cer- 
tain distances, in order to give those who were 
going up sufficient breathing time before they 
reached the portico. The front was composed of 
three rows of lofty pillars, rising one above the 
other ; and the two sides were adorned with a peri- 
style, consisting of a double row of columns. The 
threshold and gates were of brass, and the entire 
n>of was magnificently gilded both within and with- 
out. It is said that the gold used for this purpose 
alone amounted to 1^000 talents, equal to two mill- 
ions three hundred and twenty-five tliousand pounds 
of our money. 

This amazing edifice was three times burned, but 
was each time rebuilt in the same style and pro- 
portions, and with increased splendour. The last 
re-erection was reserved for Domitian, who devoted 
to this purpose money which he had exacted from 
the Jews. 

The Capitol contained three temples : one dedi- 
oated to Jupiter (thence called Capitolinus), one to 
Juuo, and one to Minerva. Jupiter's fane was in 
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e oentre, wbeitce he was poetically termed " Mtdta 
i ledet mtU D«m" — the god who uts in tha 
iddle temple. 

The Cftpitol wu a place of great wcurity, and 
ki thus frequently made the receptacle for the mott 
eoioiu valuables ofJEtome. The riches which wer« 
ere deposited aometimei attained an almost fabulous 
lount. 

2. The PANTHEON, a round temple, enlarged 
d perfected by Agrippa, and dedicated to all the 
ds. It wu about 150 feet high, and as many 
oad. The roof was of solid ulver, supported by 
ftws of brass, forty feet long. The innar walla 
are rather of solid marble or Encrusted ; and the 
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outer walls of brazen plates gilt. This temple 
stands to the present day. It is now dedicated to 
St. Mary and all the saints, and has undergone 
no alteration, except that, in its roof, lead has been 
made to supply the place of silver. 

3. The Temph of Apollo, built on the Palatine 
hill, attached to which was a valuable library. 

4. The Temple of Saturn, remarkable for its 
strength and solidity, on which account it was made 
the public treasury. 

5. The Temple of Janus, a square building, 
formed entirely of brass, sufficiently high to contain 
a statue of the two-faced god. It had two huge 
brazen gates, which were only shut in time of peace, 
and open during war. It is worthy of remark, that 
these gates were only eight times closed from the 
commencement to the downfall of the Roman 
empire, and only twice during the whole time from 
its completion to the accession of Augustus, a lapse 
of years embracing the entire period of the republic, 
and part of the monarchy ; this fact clearly points 
out the martial character of the people. 

6. There were at Rome more than eighty temples 
of less note, besides a great number of JEdes, De- 
luhra, Sacella, &c. 

7. .^des Sacra was a temple that had not been 
formally dedicated to some god by the augurs 
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Delubrum properly signifies that part of a temple 
where the idol stood ; its more general meaning is a 
place consecrated to several deities. SaceUum was a 
place dedicated to the gods, without a roof. The 
words MUTaritiniy /ofttniiy and even pulvinar, were 
sometimes used as synonymous with temple. 

8. Lucif sacred groves dedicated to certain gods, 
were generally contiguous to temples. Of these 
groves Rome contained about a score. 

XIV. THEATRES. 

1. On their theatres the Romans were accustomed 
to spend immense sums, and these buildings were 
thus among the most sumptuous of their public 
edifices. M. Scaurus, a Roman sedile, devoted to 
the adornment of a theatre, intended to last only for 
a short period, three hundred and sixty columns of 
marble, many of them thirty-eight feet high. This 
theatre contained accommodation for 80^000 spec- 
tators. Its scenes were raised partly of marble and 
partly of glass. Between the pillars which adorned 
it were placed 3,000 statues of metal, and many of 
the finest paintings. 

2. The theatre of Pompey was built of hewn 
stone, and calculated to contain 40,000 people. 

3. In the early ages of the Roman state, it was 
forbidden by law to make seats in a theatre. 
Hence the famous theatre of Curio, the partisan of 
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Gwsar, wu built of wood. But Pompey eluded this 
lav, by dedicating his theatre as a temjile to Venus, 
with this inscription, " Venerii Vietrteit," — of oon- 
qnering Venus. 

4. The parts of the theatre allotted to performers 
were — 1, Scma, the scene; 2. PotUcenium, the 
dressing room; 3. Proieenium, where the actors 
^)peared. The Romans were not unacquainted with 
the use of machinery for the production of stage 
effects, such as the descent of the gods through the 
air, or the ascent of men from the earth, 

XT. AUPHITHEATRBS. 

1. The COLISEUM. The principal amphitheatre 
Kt Home was the Coliseum, commenced by Vespasian 
and finished by Titus. It was built of Tiburtine 
stoDe, and calculated to contain 87,000 spectators. 
Thirty thousand Jews are said to have been em- 
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ployed in its erection. It was built on a part of 
the palace of Nero where a colossal statue had stood, 
and hence, perhaps, was called the Coliseum, Some 
writers assert, that this name was given to the 
building simply on account of its immense pro- 
portions. Its vast remains form to this day perhaps 
the most interesting object to the traveller at Rome. 
Although the materials used in the erection of the 
Famesian Palace, the Chancellery, and other mMem 
buildings, have been taken from it — although it has 
been at various times plundered of all that could by 
any possibility be carried away by barbarian rapacity 
— still the splendid building stands erect and massive. 
In its very desolation it appeared so grand and so 
majestic, that, among the people who beheld its 
splendid and unshaken strength, there spread a 
prophecy, which has been handed down to us in the 
writings of the venerable Bede — ^^ While the Coliseum 
stands, Rome shall stand ; when the Coliseum falls, 
Rome will fall ; when Rome falls, the world will fall." 

2. An amphitheatre diflfered from a theatre : the 
former was oval — the latter in form of a semicircle ; 
the amphitheatre was chiefly devoted to the games ot 
gladiators, &c. — the theatre to scenic representations. 

3. An amphitheatre contained — 1. Arenaf the 
place where gladiators fought, which was covered 
with sand, to prevent the combatants from sliding, 
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and to absorb the bloody which was profusely spilt ; 
2. Sug^utm or tuggeHwm^ the emperor's seat; 3. 
Podiwn^ where the senators and ambassadors sat; 
both of these were near the arena, to command a 
better view ; 4. Poputarioy the seats of the people, 
which were of bare stone ; 5. Fourteen rows of seats 
devoted to the equites, between the podium and 
popularia. 

Xtl. The FoRA or <' places ** of the Romans. 
These were of two kinds — CivUia and Vmudia; the 
Fora Yenalia were markets^ but the Fora Civilia 
were courts for the distribution of justice. Of this 
kind was— 

1. The FOBUM BOMANUM, often simply 
called the JFbrun^ by way of pre-eminence, situated 
between the Palatine and Gapitoline hills. In it 
assemblies of the people were held, and the most im- 
portant public business was transacted. 

2. The CoiirnuM, a spacious apartment of the 
Forum, appropriated to the meetings of the Comitia, 
or legal assemblies of the people, and to the distribu- 
tion of justice. Contiguous to the Comitium was the 
S&iira, an edifice so called firom being adorned with 
the rostra or beaks of vessels taken from the Anti- 
ates. On the Rostra the ivory chair of state was 
erected, and below it were seats {subsellia) for in- 

magistrates. From the Bostra public orators 
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addressed the people. Two flights of steps led to a 
stand or platform surrounded by a parapet. The 
speaker could turn in any direction towards the 
populace^ and could^ moreover, walk to and fro 
while delivering his speech, 

'* Myself will mount the roHrum in hiB fitTonr, 
And striye to gain hia pardon horn the people.** 

Addiion. 

3. There were four other Fora Civilia, viz., those 
of Julius, of Augustus, of Nerva, and of Trajan. 
The Forum of Augustus was ranked by Pliny 
among the wonders of the city. It contained two 

large porticos, in one of which were statues of all 

* 

the Latin kings, beginning with ^neas ; and in the 
other the Roman kings, beginning with Bomulus; 
and with them were the most disting^uished persons 
of the Republic; am<»ig whom was Augustus him- 
self. 

4. The Forum of Trajan was amazingly magnifi- 
cent and extensive. It was built by the famous 
architect Apollodorus, and adorned with porticos 
containing numerous elegant statues. On the top 
were large figures of horses of gilded bronze, with 
military corslets. The celebrated statue of Angus- 
tus; made of gold and silver, was here; and the 
ivory figure of NicomedeS; king of Bithynia. Not 
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the leut important among the ornaments of Tra- 
jan's Forum were a considerable library and a mviseura, 
under the direction of the lawyer Uipian. 

5, The Fora Venalia were markets, and were 
thus distributed : — The J-Wuta Boarium was for 
cattle ; Pitcariwn, for fish ; Olitorium, for herbs 
and fruit ; Suarium, for pigs. 

Xyil. Basilica were no mean ornaments of 
Bome. They were spotuous hallfl built around the 
Forum, adorned with pillars, porticos, and statues. 
They were adapted for public business, and might 
be occasionally used as courts of justice. 

XTIIE. The Roman Batus {Balnea) were splen- 
did edifices. At first they were only attached to 
the houses of private gentlemen, for their use ; but 
in later days baths were constructed by eminent in- 
dividuals for the use of the public ; — where any one, 
by paying a farthing {quadrant) to the bathkeeptr 
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{balneator)y had« liberty to bathe. Children were 
not even required to pay the farthing. 

Of the famous baths of Rome, those of Diocle- 
sian and Caracalla have remained almost entire to 
the present day, and are objects of much interest to 
the traveller^ with their stately pillars, arches^ and 
marble. These edifices had formerly fine libraries 
attached to them^ and various courts for the exercises 
of young men. 

When the Romans became luxurious and efiemi- 
nate, the effects of the change in their manners ex- 
tended even to their system of bathing. One bath 
was then considered insufficient; it was deemed 
necessary to repeat the ablution various times, — ^not 
for the sake of cleanliness, but for luxury. The 
Emperor Commodus is said to have taken no less 
than eight baths every day, in the summer. The 
appliances of the bath-rooms also became very 
splendid, and valuable oils and ointments were used 
in anointing the bathers. It was also customary to 
have cold, tepid, and warm baths in succession. 
Sometimes the order of proceeding was inverted. 
Roman baths, in excellent preservation, exist in 
various parts of Italy. 

XIX. Porticos were built as piazzas, in which 
gentlemen might walk or ride. They took their 
names from the temples which they adjoined, and 
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are justly oelebrated for their elegance of archi- 
tecture. 

XX. G0LUICN8 were erected to commemorate 
illustrious actions. 

1. The columns most celebrated at Rome were 
those of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

2. On Tnyan's pillar were sculptured his martial 
achievements, particularly against the Dacians. This 
column, though 144 feet high, was composed of 
only 24 stones ; and these were so curiously wrought 
as to seem but one. The column contained 185 
winding stairs, and 40 windows. On the top stood 
m gigantic statue of Trajan^ clad in armour. 

8. The pillar of Antoninus was similar in con- 
struction. — Pope Sextus Y. took down the original 
statues, and substituted St. Peter for the Emperor 
Tnyan, and Paul for Antoninus. 

XXL Abchbs were raised in honour of con- 
querors. They were in latter times built entirely of 
marble. The extensive emplojrment of the arch in 
their buildings was the distinguishing feature of the 
Roman architects. Although it is uncertain whether 
or not the Romans were the inventors of the arch, 
it is certain that they applied it most generally and 
successfully, in domes, in aqueducts, in bridges over 
rivers, and in monuments raised in commemoration 
<tf emperors and generals. The triumphal arches of 
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Gonstantine, Gratiaii and Yalentinian^ Severus, 
TituSy and Marcus Aurelius, are deservedly cele- 
brated. 

The arch of Titus still remains on the Via 
Sacra. Among other objects, the spoils of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, destroyed by Titus, are represented 
upon it, viz. — the ark of the covenant, the golden 
trumpets and candlesticks, with their seven branches, 
&c., with this inscription: Senatus PoptUtisqtte 
Jtomanus Divo Tito, Dim Vespasiani F,, Vespan- 
ano Aw/usto — The Senate and the People of Rome 
to the divine Titus, son of the divine Vespasian, and 
to Vespasian Augustus. 

XXII. CiRCi were semicircular or oblong build- 
ings, completely walled in, and furnished with seats 
from the ioor to the roof. They were designed 
chiefly for horse and chariot racing. Various games 
were, however, frequently exhibited there. 

The CIRCUS MAXIMUS, situated between the 
Palatine and the Aventine hills, was remarkably 
grand. It was 2,187 feet long and 960 broad, a whole 
mile in circumference, and calculated to contain 
300,000 spectators. At one end were several vaults, 
called carcereSt with folding doors, which, when the 
horses or chariots were to start, suddenly, at a given 
signal flew open. At the other end of the carceres 
stood columns called meta, round which the horses 
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turned. Julius Cffisar improved the Circus Mazimus 
bj introducing canals of water, which could be im- 
mediately covered with ressels, to represent a naval 
engagement (For this purpose the NaumachuB 
were afterwards erected.) In the midst of the circus 
was a brick wall, called Spvna^ four feet high, ten 
feet broad, on which Augustus raised two great obe- 
lisks brought from Egypt. 

XXm. The CAMPUS MARTIUS, or Field of 
Mars, was a lai^e plain beside the Tiber, containing 
Palestfxp, Ch/mnaiiay and JTysHf places for exercising 
combatants and wrestlers. It was dedicated to the 
god Mars, whence its name. In this plain young 
men practised every military exercise, and assemUies 
of the people were held. It is the most populous 
and beautiM part of modem Rome, and it must 
have been the most magnificent part of the ancient 
city. In its centre stood an obelisk of the sun, 116 
fieet high, covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
This obelisk served to mark the hour of the day 
upon an enormous sundial of white marble, which 
had ciphers a 3rard long. It was surrounded by 
splendid edifices ; among which we may number the 
mausoleum and obelisk of Augustus ; the baths of 
Nero, Adrian, and Agrippa; the circi of Severus 
and Flaminius; the Pantheon; the theatres of 
Pompey and Marcellus, &c. ; besides a great number 
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of poitioM, feunteiiiB, templet, pklaces, pillftra, and 
naumichisB. Here stood also the TilU Fublica, 
devoted to the reception of ambasswlors, who were 
not Allowed to enter the city. There waa a place in 
the Campus Martius (in which gymnastic games were 
frequently celebrated) called S^ta or OvUia, from 
iti having been originally railed like a sheep-fold. 
It was beautified with itately walks and porticos, 
containing a profusion of marble. There was alto 
within the Campus Martius a tribunal, around which 
the people assembled to give their votes at the 
dectioQ of magistrates. The comilia were frequently 
md here. [See Book HI., chap, in., $ 8.] 

XXrV. Aqdeddctb, or channe's for the con- 
veyance of water, are among the most remarkable 
public works of the Bomans. The name is derived 
from aqua, water, and dtKttit, a conduit or duct. 
These watercourses were carried to the city, in some 
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instaaoes, from a distance exceeding fifty miles. 
The water flowed through a covered channel of 
stoncy the structure being carried for miles over 
valleys by means of raised arcades, and through 
mountains by means of tunnels. The water of the 
Tiber and the supply procured from weUs in the 
vicinity of Rome sufficed for the citizens during the 
first centuries after the building of the city. But 
when the increase of population rendered a greater 
supply of water necessary, the Censor Appius 
Claudius caused the aqueduct which bears his name 
to be constructed; Fapinius Marcius, Agrippa, 
Augustus, and others followed his example. A 
single aqueduct brought the water of three streams 
to Borne in stories one above the other. The Aqua 
Julia was esteemed for its excellent qualities. 

XXY. The CLOACiB^ or Sewers, were subterranean 
aqueducts more wonderful than the former. They 
were cut under the seven hiUs on which Borne was 
seated, for the purpose of conveying away the filth 
into the Tiber. So strongly were these canals built, 
that many remains of them may be seen at present. 
One of the largest of them went directly under the 
Pantheon. They were so high, that a wagon 
loaded with hay might pass under them. When 
Scaurus removed to his house the marble pillars he 
had employed to decorate his temporary theatre, he 
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was compelled to give security to the officer who had 
the superintendence of the cloacee^ lest any damage 
should occur to these useful structures, which were 
then already old, from the passage over them of so 
great a mass of stone. The cloacse^ however, bore 
the huge weight uninjured. 

XXYI. The Roads which led to Rome were 
good. The Via Appia has been the admiration of 
all ages : it led to Capua, 300 miles distant, through 
Brundusium. The Via Flaminia was little inferior : 
it led to Ariminum. 

1. The roads of the Romans were so constructed 
aa to command a view of the country every way. 
First a stratum of rough stones were laid down, then 
a stratum of gravel, and over this the paved work. 

2. The paving stones used in the Via Appia were 
large and blue stones of great strength and solidity, 
varying in size from one to five square, and so 
artfully joined together, throughout the entire length 
of the road, as to seem but one piece. Many vestiges 
of this road have lasted above two thousand years^ 
even till the present day. Remains of Roman roads 
are to be met with in various parts of our own 
country. 

XXYII. Before Rome was burned by the Gktuls, 
it contained hardly any buildings beyond cottages 
and thatched houses. 
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1. After that time, until the invasion of Pyrrhus, 
though the houses were larger and better, yet they 
were, for the most part, only covered with planks. 

2. In the reign of Augustus houses consisted only 
of one story, but they were sometimes made so high 
as seventy feet. 

3. But from the time of Nero the city was 
amazingly splendid. Marble was then in more 
frequent use than common stone had been in the 
earlier ages. The destructive luxury of the Roman 
people began to show itself everywhere ; and with 
the decline of the public spirit which rendered each 
citizen content with a modest dwelling for himself, 
so long as his native city was beautified and en- 
riched; the degeneracy of Rome commences. 

4. Amid this profusion of everything beautiful, 
Nero himself constructed a palace, the equal of which, 
perhaps, was seldom seen, for extent or grandeur. 
It obtained the appellation of Aurea, the golden; 
but seven years after its erection it was burned to 
the ground. 

5. The lower floors of the houses of the great 
were, at this time, either inlaid with marble or 
mosaic work. Everything curious and valuable 
now came into use in ornament and furniture. The 
number of stories was generally two, with under- 
ground apartments. On the first fioor were the 
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reoeption-roomfl and bed-chambers ; on the second, 
the dining-room and the apartments of the women. 

6. The Romans used portable ftimaces in their 
rooms, on which account they had little use for 
chimneys, except for the kitchen. The absence of 
chimneys is a characteristic of the Roman dwellings. 

7. The windows of some of their houses were 
glazed with a thick kind of glass, not perfectly 
transparent ; in others, isinglass split into thin plates 
was used. Perfectly transparent glass was so rare 
and valuable at Rome, that Nero is said to have 
given a sum equal to £50,000' for two cups of such 
glass, with handles. 

8. Houses not joined with the neighbouring ones 
were called Insula, as were also lodgings or houses 
to let. The inhabitants of rented houses or lodgings 
were termed Inttdarii or InquiUinL 
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CHAPTER I. 

OT THKIR DBITIBfl, 

L Thb Bomana were, ai « people, remu-Iubly ac- 
tached to the religion they profeued ; and sorapn- 
loiulj attentive In diacharpng the rites and oere- 
monies which it ei^oined. 
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II. Their religion wu Idolatry, in its grossest 
and widest acceptation. It acknowledged a few 
truths, but greatly darkened these by fables and 
poetical fiction. The religion of the Romans was 
polytheistic, including the worship of a number of 
gods. In the later periods of Roman history, the 
deification of emperors became a rule. The perse- 
cution of Christianity by the Romans arose from the 
fact, that the Christians abhorred the very name of 
polytheism. The Romans were enraged at the de- 
nunciation of their own deities, while they would 
have looked with indifference upon a mere addition 
to the number of the gods. 

III. The gods of the lower world were dis- 
tinguished from those of heaven ; the former being 
called Sttperi, and the latter Inferi. But the last 
term was not confined to deities alone. All the in- 
habitants of the invisible world, to which the souls 
of people departed after death, were indiscriminately 
called Inferi. Elysium was that part of hell {apud 
Inferos) J in which the good spent a spiritual exist- 
ence of unmingled enjoyment, and Tartarus (pi. -rci), 
the p&pa9pov of Homer, was the terrible prison-house 
of the lost. 

lY. The Romans had 30,000 deities. Each of 
these was identified with some imaginary history, 
more frequently the detail of infamous or foolish 
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than of noble actions. These actions were celebrated 
in the songs of poets, the traditions of priests, and 
by pictures or statues placed on pedestals or in 
niches within the temples. 

v. Some deities were said to inhabit heaven, 
others to dwell upon the earth, and a few to have 
their thrones and dwellings in the infernal re- 
gions. 

YI. Every one of the gods was generally supposed 
to exert a certain amount of influence on the world 
and its inhabitants. 

VII. All the deities of the Romans were compre- 
hended under two denominations — the Dii Mqjorum 
Gentivm, and the Dii Minorum Gentium, — L e.y 
the gods of the greater and of the lesser nations. 
The former class was supposed to comprise all the 
gods who possessed any considerable amount of 
power ; and to these greater gods prayers were in 
consequence ofiered up on all occasions of import- 
ance, and in every momentous crisis. The Dii 
Minores, called by Ovid phbs, had only a small 
amount of authority delegated to them from the 
Dii Majorum Gentium. Except in cases of small 
moment, their aid was deemed insufficient, and 
scarcely to be solicited. 
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Till. The Dii Majordm GtaHTinv compri»ed 
twelve great celestial gods, six male and six female ; 
and «gbt others, called Jhi Selecti, or efuuen godi, 
from the belief that they had been chosen bj the 
twelve greatest deities, and ins'cated by them with 
k certain degree of authority. 

The names of the twelve great gods are given in 
these two lines of Ennius : 



I. Jv^ter was the chief of these. He wu called 
the son of Satum and Rhea, and was usually repre- 
tented as utting on a throne of ivory, with a sceptre 

* Jori a a oontamctioa for Jorii, irtuoh iru the andsnt nonu' 
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in his left hand and a thunderbolt in his right. 
Epithets common to him are : Tonans, the thunderer, 
Pater Omnipotens^ Bex Deonim, Olympi Regnator ; 
Jupiter Gapitolinus, from the temple begun by Tar- 
quinius Prisons and finished by Tarquinius Super- 
bus ; further, Jupiter Yietor, the conqueror, Ultor, 
the avenger of crime, &c. 

2. Juiw was the sister and queen of Jupiter. 
She presided over marriage and its rites^ and 
was invoked generally by women, while men were 
accustomed to call upon Jupiter for aid. She was re- 
presented in a magnificent robe or stola, sitting on a 
light car drawn by peacocks. A number of epithets 
were applied to her — for instance, Regina, Calendaris 
(from the fact of the calends, or first days of each 
month, being consecrated to her), Luoina, as the 
protector of married women, &c. 

3. Minerva or Pallas was goddess of wisdom 
and war. She was generated in the brain of Jupiter, 
and set free by the sharp axe of Yulcan, who cleft 
the skull of Jupiter in twain, whereupon Minerva 
emerged, clad in fuU armour, with a shield called 
^gis on her left arm, and in her right hand a 
spear ; in which array she is generally represented. 
She is called Tritonia, from the lake Tritonis, where 
she appeared in the habit of a virgin ; also Lanifica, 
because she is said to be the inventress of spinning. 

2 
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The olive and the owl, symbols of peace and wisdom, 
were dedicated to her. 

4. Vesta^ the goddess of fire, daughter of Saturn 
and Rhea. She is often confounded with Rhea, 
CereSy Hecate, Proserpine, Tellus. In her temple 
were preserved the image of Minerva, caUed Palla- 
dium^ and a perpetual fire, which was kept alive by 
virgin priestesses, called Yestals. The worship of 
Vesta is said to have been introduced by ^neas into 
Italy. According to Livy, the order of vestal virgins 
was instituted by Numa PompUius, who is asserted 
to have built a temple for the goddess, and a house 
for her priestesses. 

5. Ceres, the goddess of com and husbandry, 
worshipped chiefly in Eleusis, in Greece. Her rites 
were celebrated with great secresy, and called £leu- 
sinia. She is represented having her head cro¥med 
with ears of corn or poppies, her robe falling down 
to her feet, and with a torch in h&r hand. The 
daughter of Cores, Proserpine, was carried away by 
Pluto to Tartarus. The legend goes on to say that 
Geres, inconsolable for the loss of her daughter, 
sought her over the earth, until at length she gained 
information of her whereabout ; she thereupon de- 
manded of Jupiter the restoration of her daughter, 
which was granted, provided Proserpine had eaten 
nothing since she entered the domains of Pluta 




The stolen maiden bad, however, partaken of a 
pom^Cranata, gathered in the Elyuan Fields ^ thii 
circumstance was reported, and Froserpiiie could not 
return to the earth : a coin[»viniae was, howeveTf 
effected. Thb stealing of Proserpine, by Pluto, U 
fud to be typical of the fruitfulness of the earth* 
which failing for a time gave rise to the belief that 
the daughter of Ceres, Fruitfulneas, had been atolen 
from the world. 

6. N^tun4, god of the sea, and brother of Jupi- 
ter. Neptune was aaid to be the creator of the 
horse; the Romans used to return thanks to 
him for naval victories. He is represented with 
a trident in his right hand, drawn in a chariot 
by aea-horses, and attended on either side by a 
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Triton. Epithets — Tridentifer; Aquarum^ Vento- 
rum, Ooeani Pater ; Coeruleus, &c. 

7. Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, said to 
have been produced by the foam of the sea, and 
hence called Aphrodite. She was attended by her 
son Cupid, by Hymen the god of marriage^ the 
Graces and the Hours. The myrtle was sacred to 
her. She was called Cypria, Cytherea, Paphia, 
Erycina, from the places where she was peculiarly 
adored« The epithets applied to her, descriptive of 
beauty, power, and love, are innumerable. 

8. Vulcan, the husband of Yenus, son of Jupiter, 
and god of fire and smiths. The Cyclops, giants 
with one eye, were his workmen, and their forge 
was in the island of Lemnos, or a cave of Mount 
^tna. He was called Lemnius, from Lemnos, into 
which he was thrown by Jupiter^ out of heaven ; 
and Claudus, because he was lamed by his falL Epi- 
thets — ^Mulciber, Niger, Ignipotens, &c. 

9. Mars, the son of Juno, was the god of war and 
of armies. He is represented as inflamed by rage and 
fury: sometimes he is mounted on horseback, at 
others he rides in a chariot drawn by the fiery steeds 
Terror and Fear, and attended by his sister Bellona. 
His worship was much cultivated by the Romans, 
whose warlike character naturally led them to pay a 
great degree of homage to him. Augustus C»sar 
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built a circular temple at Rome, dedicated to Mars 
the Avenger, in commemoration of the vengeance 
taken for the death of Julius Caesar. Mars was also 
called Mavors and Qradivus. Every terril^e and 
sanguinary epithet was given to him. 

10. Mercuryy the son of Jupiter and Mida — 
messenger of the gods, and god of eloquence. He 
is distinguished by a winged cap, called Petasus ; 
by winged shoes, called Talaria; and by a rod 
entwined with serpents, called Gaduceus. He is 
well known by the names Hermesy Cyllenius, 
Majugena, Atlantiades. 

11. ApoUo, son of Jupiter and Latona — the god 
of poetry, music, augury, medicine, and archery. 
He had a famous temple at Delphi, in Phocis of 
Greece, whither men from all parts came to consult 
his priests. He is usually represented as a young 
man, crowned with laurel, holding in his right hand 
a bow and arrows, and in his left a lyre. He was 
also called Phcebus, Titan, Sol, Cynthius, Delius, 
with the usual epithets of Arcitenens, Citharoddus, 
&c. The wolf, the crow, the raven, the cicada 
(grasshopper), and other creatures were dedicated to 
him. 
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IS. Diana, aiiter of ApoUo, th« goddess of 
irooda ftnd hunting. She is represontod aa a UU, 
besutiful virgin, vith > quiver on her shoulder, and 
a javelin or bow in her hand. She was called Diana 
on earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecate in hell. 

IX. The Dii Selbcti were : 

1. Saturn, son of Coelus and Tern, father of 
Jupiter, and the god of time. When Saturn was 
driven from his throne by his son Jupiter, he fled 
to Italy, and during his rfign there, that happy 
period, called the golden age, existed. In Lucian's 
Saturnalia, Saturn u represented as denying that he 
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had been driven from his throne by Jupiter, and 
stating that he resigned his dominion volun- 
tarily. 

2. JanuSy god of the year, and of peace and war. 
He was also porter of heaven, and is usually repre- 
sented with two faces. He is considered as the in- 
ventor of locks and keys and of folding doors (Janu»). 

3. Rheay the wife of Saturn, called also Ops, 
Cybele, and Magna Mater. She is pictured sitting 
in a chariot drawn by lions, having her head crowned 
with towers. 

4. P2i£^(?, brother of Jupiter, and king of hell. He 
was married to Proserpine, who presided over 
sorcery. 

5. Bacchus^ son of Jupiter and Semele, the god of 
wine. Rites called Orgia, Bacchanalia, or Dionysia 
Liberales, were celebrated in honour of him every 
third year ; they took place in March, at night, and 
were attended with very confused revelry. 

6. Self the sun; sometimes synonymous with 
Apollo, but sometimes distinguished from him. 

7. Luna^ the moon, sister of Sol. 

8. Genitis, the tutelary god. The Bomans be- 
lieved that every man had genii attending him, one 
good and the other bad. Places had their genii, as 
well as persons. An oath sworn by the genius of a 
prince was considered peculiarly sucred. 
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X. The Dn Minorum Obntium were divided 
into IndigiUs and Semonss. 

1. Indigites were deified heroes, of whom some of 
the principal were Hercules, Castor and Pollux, 
^neas, Quirinus, and ^sculapius. 

2. Semanes, or demigods, were such as the Fauns, 
Satyrs, Nymphs, &c. The principal were — Pan, the 
god of shepherds, and inventor of the flute ; Faunus, 
supposed to be the same as Pan ; Terminus, the god 
of boundaries ; Yertumnus, who presided over the 
change of seasons ; Hymen, the god of marriage ; 
Minos, JEacus, and Rhadamanthus, the judges of 
hell ; Charon, the ferryman of hell, who brought the 
souls of the dead to the judgment seat. Charon 
expected to receive an obolus from every one for 
whom he acted as ferryman ; from this belief arose the 
custom of putting that coin into the mouth of dead 
persons previous to their buriaL 

3. Nympht Yrete female deities, who presided 
over fountains, woods, hills, and all the parts of the 
earth. They were called by various names, ai 
Dryades, Hamadryades, Naiades, Nereides, &c, 
according to their habitations. 

4. The Nine Mtues were daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne. Their names were Calliope^ Clio, 
Melpomene, Thalia, Erato, Euterpe, Terpsichore, 
Polyhymnia, Urania. To Calliope was attributed 
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the invention of heroic verse; to Clio, that of 
history ; Melpomene was the tragic, Thalia the 
comic muse ; Erato was associated with the use of 
the lyre and lute ; Euterpe with that of the flageolet ; 
the harp was sacred to Terpsichore; astrology to 
Urania; and to Polyhymnia^ rhetoric. The muses 
were frequent visitors of the mountains Parnassus, 
Helicon, Pierus, &c., and the fountains Castaliusy 
Aganippe, Ho., from which they derived various names. 

5. The Parca, or Fates, the three daughters of 
Erebus and Night, decided the destinies of men, by 
spinning. Clotho held the diistaiff, Lachesis spun, 
and Atropos cut the thread. They were called 
Pare®, quod nemini pareant, because they spare no one. 

6. The Fuiriet were Alecto, Tisiphone, lind 
Megttra* They ao^ represented as hideous womeiry 
with snakes instead of hidr, having wings^ and 
holding in their hands a torch and wittp to torment 
the wicked. 

7. Lares were household gods of human origin; 
who presided over fEumiHes. Their hnages' wercl 
clad in sldns of dogs, and placed around the hearth, 
in the atrium or hall. 

8. Penates were likewise household g6dt;; but! 
difief ed from the Lares, by their heavenly origin. 
They were worshipped only in the innermost part of 
tiie house, called Peneffalia. ^ 




CHAPTER II. 

OF THB WORSHIP OF THE QODS. 

I. Thb worahip of the gods, among the Bomaiu, 
oouusted in pRArEBs, lustkatioks, bacrificbs. 

Mid FKBTIVALS. 

II. PRAiBBS were sometimes m&de in & standing 
posture ; but, in times of danger or urgency, on the 
knees. He who prayed, first raised his hand to his 
mouth, and then extended it towards the deity he 
invoked, which ceremony was t^led ad-ora-tio. H« 
afterwards turned towards the east, and stretching 
forth both hands to the sky, invoked the gods, 

III. Lustrations were necessary to be mada 
before entering on any important religious duty, 
vis., before setting out to the temnles, before th« 
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sacrifice, before initiation into the mysteries, and 
before solemn vows and prayers. 

2. Lustrations were performed after each number- 
ing of the people, a ceremony which took place every 
five years. 

lY. Sacbifices consisted chiefly of animals. The 
victims were required to be whole and sound 
{integra et sana). But all victims were not in- 
differently ofiered to all gods. 

A white bull was an acceptable sacrifice to 
Jupiter ; an ewe to Juno ; black victims, bulls 
especially, to Pluto ; a bull and a horse to Neptune ; 
the horse to Mars ; bullocks and lambs to Apollo, 
&c. . Sheep and goats were ofiered to various deities. 

Y. The ceremonies used in sacrificing were these : 

1. The victim, having its horns tipped with gold, 
and its head crowned with wreaths and garlands, 
was led along by the servants of the priest, called 
Papa, 

2. When it reached the altar, it was very care- 
fully examined, that no unobserved defect might 
mar the sacrifice ; then the officiating priest prayed 
to all the gods, beginning with Janus, and ending 
with Yesta, during which time the people observed 
profound silence. 

3. A salted cake {mola salsa) was now sprinkled 
on the head of the victim. This part of the ceremony 
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WIS called immolatio. The frtnkinoeme and wine 
were poured between the horns, the wina having 
been first tasted by the priest and bystanders. This 
was called libatio. 

4. When the libation was over, the priest pulled 
the longest hairs from between the horns, and threw 
them, as first oblations (libamina prima), into the fire. 

6* The victim was felled by the Cultrariui, and 
stabbed ; but the blood was caught in goblets, and 
sprinkled on the altar. 

6. After these ceremonies, the victim was cut 
open and flayed, except in the case of a bumt- 
ofieringy which was entirely consumed by fire. The 
Atunspicei, or soothsayers, inspected the entrails, 
to discern if the sacrifice were acceptable ; and the 
thighs, being covered with fat, were placed upon 
the altar and burned. 

7. If the whole victim was burned, the sacrifice 
was called holo-camtum ; if only a part, the remain- 
der furnished a feast, after the people had been 
dismissed by the word " ilicet" you may go. 

8. There was a difierence in the manner of sacri- 
ficing to the celestial and infernal gods. 

9. In sacrificing to the celestial gods, it was re- 
quisite that the priest and those who sacrificed 
should, after purification, be clothed in white, and 
that when they prayed their hands and eyes should 
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be raised towards heaven. The victim was also 
white, and its head raised. 

10. Those who sacrificed to the infernal gods 
were clad in black, and they lowered to the earth 
their hands and eyes in prayer. Their victim was 
dark-coloured, and its head also was bent towards 
the ground. 

11. Human sacrifices were not unknown among 
the Romans. From Romulus, so late as to the time 
of Augustus Caesar^ persons guilty of certain crimes 
were devoted to the infernal gods. This was, how- 
ever, rather a punishment than a religious ceremony. 

12. The general of an army might devote not 
only himself, but any soldier in the legion, to die for 
the public. 

13. A law was made agiunst human sacrifices ; but 
they were continued, in despite of this prohibitiouji 
by the fights of gladiators in the amphitheatre. 

YI. Sacked Festivals formed an important 
part of the religious services of the Romans. 

1. They were instituted in honour of various 
deities. Some were celebrated every month. 

2. They became, in process of time, so numerous, 
that the Emperor Claudius was obliged to make an 
edict for their abridgment. 

3. The Saturnalia^ sacred to Saturn, were the 
most celebrated festivals. For several days, during 

d2 
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their ao9iiQuano«y skves wens indulged in unbounded 
liberty of speech, and were evei^ allowed to fidioole 
their maaters to their faces for their fguUi. 

4. Lupercalia was the festival of Pan. [8ee ita 
description, Book 11.^ ohi^. IT., § iv. 1.] 

5. Futum Aneitu^rtim was the festival of llarik — 
[See Book II., chap, iv., § v. 1.] 

6. HUaria yras the festival of Cybele. — [See B^k 
U., chap. IV., § vii. 1.] 

7. Pays among the Bomans were divided into 
fasti, nefoiti, intereui. Dies fasU were those on 
which justice was administered: diss nrfasH were 
for the transaction of business : and dies fni«rptft 
were days of which on0 portion was devoted to t)ia 
administration of justice, and another to the pfii^g 
of saorifioe. 



CHAPTEB m. 

OF THB GENBRAL MINIBTERB OF RBLIOIOST. 

I. Thb Ministers of Bbligion at Borne were 
either general or particular — those who had a right 
to interfere in the services of all the gods, or those 
whose duty was confined to the worship of one. 

II. The principal general ministers were the 

PONTIFIOBS, AUGURES, EPULONES, HARUSPICESy 
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QuiNiHiciicyiBiy and Bbz Saobobuh ; the Fkatbes 
Ambabtalxs, CuBiONBSy and Fsciales, were also 
general miniaters of religioni but of smaller oon^ 
sequence and authority. 

III. The PoNTinois w^e a eoUege of the 
most respectable men of the state, into whose hand 
everything relative to religion was committed. 

1. They were instituted by Numa, who dlreeted 
that their number should be only four; but they 
were afterwards increased to eight during the con- 
sulship of Apuleius Pansa and Valerius Corvua ; and 
then, by Sylla, the dictator, to fifteen. The first eighty 
called Pontifices Miyores, were invested with higher 
authority than the other seven, the Pontifices Minores. 

2. The chief of the college was called Pontifez 
Maximus. His power, in some cases, was superior 
to that of ev^i the Consul or Tribune. In all 
solemn public acts, his presranoe was requisite. He 
superintended the writing of the public annals, and 
the continuation of the calendar called Fasti Eal^i- 
dares. It was particularly his duty to watch and 
protect the virgin priestesses of Yesta. He was nd 
to answer to any one for his deeds, being considered 
second to no one in the state. From the time of 
Julius Csesar, till that of Justinian, the emperors of 
Home took upon themselves the office of Pontifex 
Maximus. The hous& in which the ehief priest 
lived was public, and called Begia. 
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3. In oertain cireumstanoes, Pontifioes had the 
disposal of life and death; and all difficult oases 
and questions, arising out of the confused tradi- 
tionary system of Roman policy, were perpetually 
referred to their sacred tribunal and unalterable 
decision. 

4. The college of Pontiffs subsisted from the reign 
of Numa down to the emperor Gratian, with undi- 
minished authority. 

lY. The AuGURES constituted another college, 
next in order and importance to that of the Pontiffs. 
Like the former college, that of the Augures was in- 
creased till it contained fifteen members under the 
direction of one, called Magister CoIlegiL It was 
their duty to explain all omens such as were pre- 
sented by the flight or chirping of birds, peculiar 
natural phenomena, &c. ; and in such estimation was 
their science held, that no action of great public 
interest was undertaken without their advice. They 
enjoyed the extraordinary privilege — that no matter 
of what crime they were guilty, they could not be 
deprived of their office. 

1. The whole science of Roman Augury was in- 
Yolved in much uncertainty, and its principles were 
not accurately laid down ; but the superstitious awe 
which it excited in the minds of the people, caused 
it to be respected and cultivated. 
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2. The Augun derived their Jmovledge of futu- 
rity i^tom five sources: 

(1) From appearances i|i the heaveos, 

(2) From birds, 

(3) From chickens, 

(4) From quadrupeds, and 

(5) From unusual occurrences. 

(1) — To take an augury from obs4»Tation on the 
heavens, the Augur ascended to some elevated pkce, 
and after sac^ce and prayers {effata) sat dowQ, with 
his head covered, and his face towards the east ; so 
that the south was on his right hand, imd the nc^rth 
on his left. 

With his ZtftMif, Off wand, he marked out different 
regions in the sky, within which his observations 
should be made. Those portents which happened oil 
the left hand were lucky ; those on the right, un* 
lucky; but thunders on the left hand, which were a 
good omen for everything else, were unlucky for 
holding oomitiOf or public assemblies. 

S(»netimes the Augur looked towards the south, 
instead of the east; and in this case, the prodigies on 
the left hand were bad, and those on the right hand 
favourable. Auguries from thunder and lightning 
could only be taken by the M^gister CoUegii. 

(2)^-Crows, pies, owls, &c. furnished the Augurs 
frith pbse^ations, f rc^n their mapner of soaking or 
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singing, and were therefore called oicines : eagles, 
vultures, buzzards, from their manner of flying ; and 
these were therefore called praspetes. 

(3) — ^The Augurs kept some sacred chickens 
{puUi), under the care of one of themselves, called 
PuJlariw. To these pullets they threw com: if the 
chickens flew and ate it greedily, the omen was 
good ; but if they took no notice of it, or scattered 
it with their wings, it was bad. The other observa- 
tions of the augurs were silly enough, but this ex- 
ceeds the rest in absurdity. 

(4) — If wild or tame beasts appeared in an 
unusual place — if they crossed the way — ^if they 
ran to the right hand or the left, the Augurs pro- 
fessed to discern, in these trifles, some presage of 
futurity. 

(5) — ^All unusual occurrences, called dirmy were 
important. If salt were spilled on the table, if a 
person sneezed, if strange voices were heard, strange 
sights observed, or anything occurred which could 
be distorted into a good or evil omen, the most ur- 
gent journeys might be prevented — the leading 
afiairs of the state altered in their course — and even 
wars undertaken or concluded, in deference to the 
superstition kept alive by the Augurs. 

d. Besides these methods, the Augurs sometimes 
determined matters by lots of various kinds, by 
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various names^ &c. ; and all such diviners were called 
Sortilegi. 

4. There were other Augurs, who foretold by the 
stars, and these were denominated by the various 
titles of Aitrologiy Mathematicif and Genethliaci; 
sometimes also called Chaldcei and Bah/laniif 
because astrology was a favourite science in Chaldea 
and Babylon. 

5, Cerriti were persons disordered in their imagi- 
nations^ whose unconnected and silly talking was 
thought to have a reference to futurity^ as if these 
persons were inspired by Geres. The Larvati were 
like these, only that they were under the supposed 
influence of the Lares. Those influenced by the 
moon were called Lunatici, whence our modem word 
lunatic. 

Y. Habuspices or Aruspices were those who 
prophesied from inspecting the entrails of victims ; 
thence they were properly called Uati pices. If the 
victim came up to the altar quietly, fell by one 
stroke, bled freely, &c., the omens were good ; if the 
reverse was the case, they were bad. The art of the 
Haruspices was called Haitupicina, 

1. Haruspices, like the Augurs, sometimes divined 
from various prodigies, but their profession was not 
accounted so honourable as augury. Their chief was 
oalled Summus Haruspez. 
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YL Epulonbs were seven men, whose duty if 
was to regulate all that related to the feasts and en- 
tertainments of the gods — the procession and feast 
of Jupiter especially. They wore sometimes called 
Septemviri, and accounted little, if at all, inferior to 
the Augurs. They had, like the priests, the privi- 
lege of wearing a stripe of purple on their garments. 
Julius Cffisar increased their number to ten. 

yn. The QuiNDECiifviBi were fifteen men ap- 
pointed to consult the Sibylline books on affiurs iJt 
great moment and emergency. 

1. Their origin was this : An old woman from a 
foreign country came to King Tarquinius Superbos 
with nine books, which she offered to sell for % cer- 
tain sum of money. The king refused to purchase; 
and she returned, after having burned three, to de- 
mand the same price for the remaining six. Tarquin 
laughed at her folly, and she burned three more — 
then demanded, for the remaining three, her former 
price. Having consulted the Augurs, the king did 
at length purchase ; and the books were found to 
contain prophecies, supposed to relate to the &te of 
the Roman empire. 

2. Two men, the Duumviri, were appointed at 
first to take care of these. In the year u.o. 387f 
ten men, called Decemviri, were charged with tUi 
duty ; Sylla afterwards added five to their nunberi 
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whioh was ultiiiiately inoreased to Axty, though they 
still kept their old t^eUation. 

3* The Sibylline books were deposited in a stone 
ehesty below the ground ^ the Capitol ; but whetf 
this building was burned in the Mando war, ther 
8ibylKne books were consumed also. 

4. After this catastrophe, ambassadors were sent 
into yaiious parts, to collect all the prophecies of the 
Sibyls which they could find ; and their coUeetioa 
formed the books of which the Qnindecimviri had 
charge. 

6. The colleges of die Quindecimtiri was accounted 
very honoiHrable. All its members were eiempi 
from serving in the army, and firom all other oUiga- 
tions whatever ; they were selected, in equal numben^ 
from among the patHchms and plebeians. 

YIII. Bex Saorobitk was the high-priest next in 
authority to the Pontifex Maximus. No person could 
hold this office in conjunetiote with any other. The 
name of Bex was given because he who sucSceeded to 
this dignity executed the duty of supeiintendence 
over all the sacred rites, which by ancient usage had 
devolved upon the kings themselves* 

IX. The FftATRBS Ambarvaleb constituted a 
Highly respectable college of twelve men, founded 
by Komulus, who offered up sacrifices to Ceres and 
Bfan for the fertility of the ground. They bound 
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their brows^ during sacrifice, with ears of oom, while 
the people were crowned with oak leaves. 

X. CuRiONBS were parish priests. They were in- 
stituted in this manner : When Romulus divided the 
city into three wards, and each of these into curi» or 
parishes, he ordained that two persons should be set 
apart in each curia, to sacrifice for all the parishioners. 
Sixty persons who were separated for this purpose 
were, therefore, properly called Curiones. The chief, 
or Curio Maximus, was chosen by an assembly of 
all the curi®. 

XI. Fbciales {Heralds) formed a college of sa- 
cred persons, into whose charge all concerns relating 
to the declaration of war, or conclusion of peace, were 
committed. 

1. Their first institution was in so high a degree 
laudable and beneficial, as to reflect great honour on 
Roman justice and moderation. It was the primary 
and especial duty of the heralds to inquire into the 
equity of a proposed war ; and if the grounds of it 
seemed to them trivial or unjust, the war was de- 
clined — if otherwise, the senate concerted the best 
measures to carry it on with spirit. So implicitly 
were the Romans accustomed to follow the opinion 
of the Feciales in the declaration of war, that we 
learn from livy how the Consul Sulpicius, who had 
determined on commencing war against the Eini( 
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Philip, refrained from doing so until he had con- 
sulted the college on the matter. 

2. Feciales were supreme judges in everything 
relative to treaties. The head of their college was 
called Pater Patratus. 

3. All the members of this college, while in the 
discharge of their duty, wore a wreath of vervain 
around their heads ; and bore a branch of it in their 
hands when they made peaoe, of which it was an 
emblem. 

4. Their authority and respectability continued 
until the lust of dominion had corrupted the policy 
of the Bomans; after which their situations were 
comparative nnecures, and their solemn deliberations 
dwindled into useless or contemptible formalities. 



• «. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

OF THE HINI8TBRS OF PARTICULAR 00D8. 

I. Thb ministers of particular deities, whose 
names most frequently occur, are the Flaiokbs, 
Yestales, Luperci, Salu, Potitu and Pikaru, 

and the Oalll 

II. Flaminss were the particular priests of any 
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god ; and when the Boman Emperors were deified, 
they had flamens to attend upoa them ; but there 
were three wlio had thia name partiouUrly appro- 
priated to them, vi^. : 

1. Flamen Dialii, the high-prieat of Jupiter, who 
was next in authority to the Bex Sacrorum, imd 
honoured by the attepdanoe of a lictor, by the ourule 
ohair, and the toga pretexta. This priest was sul^ect 
to many little restricticHis^ He might not take an 
oath, nor stay one night out of the city, nor ride oil 
horseback, nor enter a place wh^re dead bodies lay, 
Ims. ; besides which, he was obliged to relinquish his 
office if his wife died. 

2. Flamsn MartiaUi, who was high«prieBt of 
Mars. 

3. Flcmm Quirinalis, the high-priest of Romulus. 

These three were chosen from amongst the patri- 
cians by the people, and solemnly inaugurated to 
their office by the Pontifex Maximus and college of 
Augurs. The numbers were afterwards greatly 
increased ; but the M^'ores Flamines were exclusively 
selected from among Patrician, the Minores from 
Plebeian fiunilies. 

III. YESTALEsYiRennBa were theyirgin priestesses 
of the goddess Yesta. Jt was their duty to preserve 
alive continually the sacred fire of the goddess — to 
perform all the rites of hor worship-'-^nd to keep^ 
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with faithful secresy, the image of Minerva, called 
Palladium, on the safety of which the prosperity of 
the Boman empire was supposed to depend. 

1. They entered upon their office at the age of 
six, and were employed during ten years in learning 
the ceremonies of their ministry ; the following ten 
years were spent in the exercise of their sacerdotal 
functions ; and ten years more in instructing novices. 

2. Yestals were made to vow the strictest chastity 
for a period of thirty years, after which they might 
marry if they chose. Any vestal who broke this 
vow, was buried alive in the Campus Sceleratus. 
The man who insulted a vestal was whipped to 
death in the Forum. 

3. These priestesses enjoyed many honours and 
some important privileges. In public they had a 
lictor to attend them; praetors and consuls, when 
they met them, lowered their fasces, and went out of 
their way to show them respect ; and if a criminal, 
going to be executed, accidentally met them, he 
had a right to demand his pardon. 

4. The order of vestal virgins, which was founded 
before the building of Bome, was abolished by 
Theodosius the Great, after having existed for 
upwards of a thousand years. The order of vestals 
was very rich. 

lY. LuPBRCi were the priests of Pan, and thought 

b2 
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to be ili9 most apoient order at Rome, They weve 
divided into three oompeniesi tii., FabiaiU; Qiiin* 
tilianiy and Julii. 

1. Lupirealia was the festival of PaD. It iras 
oelebrated annually in the month of Felmiary. Oa 
this occasion, after the sacrifice of a goat and dog^ 
two naked boys, sprinkled with their blood, ran 
through the city, beating every person whom they 
met, with lashes provided for the purpose, 

T, Salii w^re the twelve priests of Mars. They 
were appointed to take eare of the sacred andlia or 
fihieldsy one of which was supposed to have dropped 
from heaven, in the reign of Numa, and to have been 
the cause of healing a great plague, which had de-i 
stroyed many people. Numa, it is said, after consultiog 
the nymph Egeria, ordered eleven shields to be made 
exactly like the holy one, that the eqemies of Rome 
who might wish to deprive the city of so valuable a 
possession, might not be able to distinguish it froni 
among the rest. 

1. The Festum AnoUiorum was celebrated in the 
month of March. Each of the priests, during the 
procession, was arrayed in a scarlet embroidered 
tunic, with a broad belt bound by brazen clasps. 
On his leflt arm was one of the ancilia, by his side a 
sword, on his head a helmet with a long apex or 
epne, and in bi^ right hand t^ speajr. Ouring the 
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procession the priests olashed these arms together, 
and danced at the same time to the sounds which 
they were making. 

2. The luxurious Hving of the priests of Mars 
became proverbial — hence^ '^sdliares dapet" for 
sumptuous entertainments. The three seniors of the 
order of the Salii were called Prsesul, Yates, and 
Magister. 

YI. PoTiTn and PmARn were the priests of 
Hercules^ instituted by Evander, and reported to 
have been instructed in his rites by Hercules himself* 

Vll. Oai^u were the priests of Cybele, who is 
identical with Rhea, They were a mendicant order 
of priests. Various names were given to them, vix*, 
Curetes, Idsei, Corybantes, and PactylL Their chief 
priest was called Archigallus. 

I. HUaria was the nam^ of the festival of Cybele. 
The priests oelebrnted it with all the antics and 
gestures of mad people, dancing, like the Balii, in 
armour, and shouting, making a confused noise with 
various musical instruments, particularly drums and 
cymbals; sometimes also cutting themselves with 
knivesy and uttering the most dreadful imprecationa. 
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OF THB CIVIL GOYERNMBNT OF THB BOKANS. 



CHAPTER L 

CONCEBNINO THE TABIOUB FOBMS OF OOVEBinCENT. 

I. Three forms of Government were at different 
periods established at Rome — the Reoal, Rbpubli* 
CAN, and Imperial. The Regal continued for nearly 
250 years ; the Republican, for about 450 ; and the 
Imperial, until the abdication of Augustulus, for a 
little more than 500 years. 

n. The Reoal government conferred upon the 
King the honour of generalship over the national 
armies, in war ; the authority of chief magistrate, in 
peace ; and supremacy in all matters relative to reli- 
gion. The office of King was not hereditary bat 
elective. 

1. The King had for his counsellors a senate of 
aged and wise men ; to these he mentioned his plans, 
which obtained the sanction of the senate, and were 
afterwards referred for ratification to the people. 

2. To connect his subjects more firmly together. 
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Bomulus divided them all into two orders — Patri- 
cians and Plebeians. The Patricians constituted the 
higher or governing dasuB ; as the patrons of the 
Plebeians, it was their dut j to protect them, give them 
counsel, and to be to them, in all respects, what a 
fifither is to his family. It was the duty of Plebeians, 
on the other hand, in every case, to support their 
patrons, both with their most active exertions and 
their property. He who broke these engagements 
was deemed infamous, and an outlaw. 

3, The people, therefore, though in name the 
least, were in reality the highest order in the original 
state of the regal government of the Bomans. But 
the policy of Servius Tullius deprived them of their 
power. 

4. Under former Kings, Boman citijsens voted in 
any public affiiir — either individually, when a ma^- 
jority of votes decided — or by parishes [Curiae, 
see Book III., chap, ii|., § x.], and then the majority 
of parishes carried the question. In both cases the 
vote of a poor man was equal to that of the richest ; 
so that numb^s always had the preponderating in- 
fluence in the state. Now it was the policy of Ser- 
vius Tullius to have the constitution governed by a 
balance of propertfff rather than by a balance of 
number*. To effect this, he divided all the subjects 
of the state into six dassesy according to their pro- 
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pertj, and again subdivided each of these classes 
into smaller divisions, called centuries. He then or- 
dained that assemblies of these centuries should be 
held ; that the most important business of the state 
should be transacted in them ; and that every busi* 
ness brought before them should be decided by the 
votes of the centuries, and not, as before, by the 
votes of individuals or parishes. 

5. The scheme he devised was thus regulated : — 



Asset, £ 9. d. Class, Centurie*, \ 




fioo.ooo t 


[322 18 4 . [First, /98 


who pDMBMBI 


75,000 1 
50,000 1 
25,000 S \ 


242 3 9£ Second,! 
161 9 2|l Third, 1 
80 14 7 1 ( Fourth, § \ 


21 
21 
21 


! 


11,000 f 


35 10 5 1 


Fifth, "S 
Sixth, 


81 
1 




Total ] 


193 




Subtract first class • 


98 


Bemainder ... 95 



6. By this table, it will be seen that the first 
class, which was composed of all the wealthiest citi* 
zens, and which contained in reality a smaller num- 
ber of persons than any other of the classes, had yet 
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three votes more than all the other classes together ; 
so that the power was entirely wrested out of the 

hands of the poor. It was one consolation to the 

• 

poorer classes, however, that the necessary ^es 
were now to be levied according to the centuries : 
so that, if the rich possessed in the assemblies of cen- 
turies a hundred times more influence than the poor, 
they were obliged to pay a hundred-fold more in 
taxes towards the necessary expenses of the state. 

III. The Republic of Rome was at first composed 
of an ultra aristocracy and a jealous democracy, kept 
together by persons who, under different namesy ex- 
ercised the full authority of kings. 

1. The union of three forms of government vary- 
ing so much from each other was likely to produce 
a system which would, generally speaking, be free 
from the greater evils incident to each, and in which 
we might expect to find a proper balance of power 
nicely preserved. 

2. Tet the Roman Republic was &r from being a 
happy, regular, or peaceful government. The senate 
and people were frequently at variance; and the 
result of their dissensions would on several occasions 
have proved fatal, if extraordinary officers had not 
been opportunely created, endowed with absolute 
authority to put into hasty execution the mature 
oounaels of wisdom which such emergencies required. 
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3. The Bepublio owed its glory mainly to the 
emulation and ambition of its Consuls, who, being 
annually elected, endeavoured to advance the general 
good as much as possible, during the continuance of 
their authority. Its stability was dependent on 
that love of country which animated every bosom, 
and which had been inspired by the religion of the 
Bomans, and their liberty of citizenship. 

4. The legislative bodies of the Republic, its 
officers, and laws, are described in the following 
chapters. 

ly. The iMPERiAii government vested all the 
authority in one man, who, though absolute {legibus 
iolutui), governed under the forms of the Bepublio. 



CHAPTER n. 

<Mr THX LEGISLATIYB AnTnOBirtSS. 

I. Thb legislative authorities of the Republic 
were the Senate, and the Comitia Cubiata, Cek* 
TURIATA, and Tributa. 

n. The Senate was the supreme court of the 
ancient Romans. 

1. Its ordinary uttings, which were osuaDy in 
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•ome temple (for there was no regular senate-house), 
took place on the kalends and ides of ererj month, 
andy formerly, on the nones also. All the senators 
were compelled, under penalty of a fine, to be pre« 
sent. In cases of emergency the senate could be 
convened at any moment. An extraordinary session 
of this kind was called senahu ediohu, in contradis- 
tinction to the regular senate, ienahu legiHmui. 

2. The magistrates who had power to convene the 
senate were the Dictator, Consuls, Pnetors, Tribunes^ 
and Interrex. 

3. The power of the senate chiefly consisted in 
the direction of the public money, the guardianship 
of religion, the gift of provinces to the Oonsuls and 
Pnfitors, the cognisance of public crimes^ the reoep* 
tion of foreign ambassadors, the decision of disputes 
between the rival cities of their allies, the absolute 
interpretation of the laws, the postponement of the 
assemblies of the people, and the power of creating 
a Dictator. 

4. Sometimes Consuls were invested by the senate 
with dictatorial or absolute authority over the lives 
and property of the people, and with full powers to 
raise armies and carry on war, without the sanction 
of the people. The decree of the senate conveying 
this authority was couched in these words : — ** DmU 
cperam Gmsulet m qmd deirimmUi re^puUiea cape* 
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re^" — (let the Oonsuls take care that the public 
receive no harm) ; and this was called the eteWemwrn 
vel vXHmum deeretum, 

5. Senators, before they came to the senate, were 
obliged, by a decree of Augustus, to make their 
private devotions before the altars of that god in 
whose temple the senate should be held, with offer- 
ings of frankincense and wine. They were also 
obliged to take the gods to witness that they would 
give their opinions honestly and without flattery. 
Having done this they took their places. 

6. Before the business of the senate commenced^ 
the presiding magistrate first offered sacrifices and 
consulted the Aruspices. The president then asked, 
concerning the subject of the meeting, the opinion 
of all present, beginning with the Consuls elect, and 
Prineeps Senahts (he that was first on the roll of 
senators, which was kept by the Censor) ; and so on 
with the others, according to their rank and stand- 
ing. Sometimes, however, the votes were taken 
without reference to rank. 

7. A decree of the senate was made by a separa* 
tion of the members {per diiceMumem), that is, by 
those who were of one opinion going to one side of 
the house, and those who were of the contrary sen- 
timent going to the other side ; hence the phrase, 
** Ire pedibui in eententiam aUa^," — ^to go on foot 
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into one's opinion. The votes were sometimes g^ven 
by word of mouth, sometimes by holding up the 
hand. 

8. An ordinary meeting of the senate was called 
tenatut Ugitimus : an extraordinary meeting, senatiu 
edictus : to ask an opinion relative to a motion, ragare 
sententiam : to cause delay to a motion, maram 
facere : to make a motion, or lay any business before 

the senate, referre ad senatum: a decree of the 
senate, senatvs eonsultum vel deeretttm: an opinion 
of the senate, when the passing of its decree was 
prevented by a Tribune, seiuxtui auetaritcu : and the 
interference of a Tribune was called intereessio. 

9. After all the business was ended, the presiding 
magistrate exclaimed, ** N(m amipLivi va moramur'* 
(we detain you no longer) ; and by these words he 
was said, mittere senatum, to dismiss the senate. 

in. Senators were distinguished by a particular 
habit called tunica latidavia, a garment with broad 
edges, and by shoes called ealcei lunatu [See 
Book v., chap, i.] 

1. The age which qualified for admission into the 
senate was twenty-seven, when the office of treasurer 
{Quastar) might be held; and the least value of 
entire property a senator was obliged to possess was 
800 sestertia. Augustus raised this qualification to 
1,200, and supplied the missing sum to those sena- 
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ton who were not so ridi. A sestertiiiin wat equal 
to £8 Is. 5^ The qualifioation of a Boman sena- 
tor wasy therefore, less than is required by law for 
admission into the British House of Commons ; for 
£600 per annum (the requisite property in lands of 
a member of Parliament) would have been worth 
2,500 sestertia. 

3. The number of senators varied with the times. 
Under Romulus, it was at first 100, afterwards 200. 
At the period of Tarquin's expulsion the number had 
already reached 300, and was doubled by the addi* 
tion of 300 Boman knights to the senate during the 
time of the Graochi. Julius Ca»ar raised the num))er 
of Boman senators from 600 to 1,000 ; but Augustus, 
finding the reverse of wisdom in such a multitude 
of counsellors, reduced the number iigain to 600; 
mollifying the expelled members, however, by 
allowing them to retain many of their privil^es. 

3. The senators whom Brutus added, after the 
expulsion of Tarquin, were called ComeripH (the 
enrolled). In process of time, this title was affiled 
to all senators indiscriminately. 

lY. CoMiTiA were assemblies of the people, law* 
fully convened, to decide, under the presidency of 
some magistrate, concerning the expediency or in* 
expediency of public measures. 

Y. CoMiTiA OuRUTA wcro assemblies of the 
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various curifld or parishes into which the city wat 
divided. They met in that part of the Forum called 
Comitium. 

1. These assemblies were held for the purpose of 
conferring military command^ and establishing laws 
relative to religion or ^testaments; but they were 
not so frequent towards the end of the Common- 
wealth as at the beginning. 

2. No person was entitled to vote in the Comitia 
Curiata who did not actually reside in some one of 
the parishes into which the city of Borne was 
divided. 

YL Comitia Centuriata were assemblies of the 
various centuries into which the six classes of the 
people were divided. — [See Book HI., chap, i., 
§iv.] 

1. Those who belonged to the first class were 
termed cUusid, by way of pre-eminence: hence 
cmdarei elasnei, respectable or standard authors; 
those of the last class, who had no fortune, were 
called capiU eensiy or prdletarii; and those belonging 
to the middle classes were all said to be infra eUuiem 
— ^below the class. 

2. Comitia Centuriata were the most important 
of all the assemblies of the people. In these, laws 
were enacted, magistrates elected, and criminals tried. 
Their meeting was in the Campus Martins. 

V 2 
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3. It WM necesaary that these assemblies should 
haye been summoned seventeen days previously to 
their meeting, in order that the people might have time 
to reflect on the business which was to be transacted. 

4. Candidates for any public office, who were to 
be elected here, were obliged to give in their names 
before the comiUa were summoned* Those who did 
so were said to petere eomrdatum vd prcB^wrcm^ Ipc. ; 
and they wore a white robe, called toga Candida, to 
denote the purity of their motives ; on which account 
they were called candidatu 

5. Candidates went about to solicit votes (ambire), 
accompanied by a nomendator, whose duty it was to 
whisper the names of those whose votes they de- 
sired ; for it was supposed to be an insult not to 
know the name of a Roman citizen. 

6. Centwria prcBroffoHfyi was that century which 
obtained by ballot the privilege of voting first. 

7. When the centuria pnerogativa had been 
elected, the presiding magistrate, sitting in a tent 
(t<ibernaeiduin)f called upon it to come and vote. All 
belonging to that century then immediately separated 
themselves from the rest, and entered into that place 
of the Camptius Martins called iepta or amlia. 
Going into this, they had to cross over a little 
bridge {pons) ; hence the phrase de ponte dejM — to 
be deprived of the elective franchise. 
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8. At the &rther end of the Hpta stood offioen^ 
called DiribitoreSf who handed waxen tablets to the 
YOterSy with the names of the candidates written 
upon them. The voter then patting a mark (puncliif) 
on the name of him for whom he voted, threw the 
tablet into a large ohest; and when all had done so^ 
the votes were counted. 

9. If the votes of a century for different magis- 
trateSf or respecting any law, were equal whea 
counted, the vote of the mitire century was not 
reckoned among the votes of the other centuries ; 
but in trials of life and death, if the tablets pro and 

\ $(m were equal, the criminal was acquitted. 

10. The candidate for whom the greatest number 
of centuries voted was duly elected {renimciatui #N)( 
when the votes were unanimous, he was said /errs 
omne punetum — to be completely sucoessfuL 

11. When a law was proposed, two ballots were 
given to each voter : one with U. B. written upon 
it, Uti Bogm^-^9M you propose ; and the other with 
A. for J.n^i/0— I am for the old one. 

13. In voting on an impeachment, one tablet was 
marked with A. for Ahsoho—1 acquit ; hence this 
letter was called lUera ioluktris; the other with 0. 
for Condejnno — I oondemn; hence 0. was called 
lUera trisiis, the sad letter. 

YIL CoMiTiA TniBUTA were assemblies of the 
tribes, instituted for the purpose of restraining the 
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influence which the rich possessed in the oomitia 
centuriata. 

1. In comitia tributa, rich and poor who had the 
right of citizenship possessed equal votes ; and every 
individual who had the full right of a Boman citizen, 
whether he dwelt in Borne or not^ was entitled to a 
vote. 

2. The number of tribes was at first three. Others 
were gradually added, until thirty-five had been 
incorporated. The country tribes {iribui ruiHeai) 
were accounted most honourable. 

3. In these assemblies, all inferior sitting magis- 
trates, such as ^diles. Quaestors, iui. were created ; 
priests, such as Pontifices, Augures, Fedales, &o. 
were ordained; the laws called PlebiscUa were 
made; and trials were held concerning fines. 

4. Comitia tributa were held in the Campus Mar- 
tins, when magistrates were to be footed ; but when 
laws were to be made, or trials held, they were com- 
monly in the Forum, and sometimes in the Capitol 
and Circus Flaminius. 

5. These assemblies were summoned in the same 
manner as other comitia ; but thunder or lightning 
put a stop to their transactions. It was a constant 
rule, from the beginning of the Bepublic, Jove 
fulgente cum populo agi nefa$ esse — 'tis impious to 
transact business with the people, if Jupiter 
thunder. 
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CHAPTEB m. 

THB OBDINABT If AGI8TBATB8 UNDER THB 

RBPUBUO. 

I. The principal ordinary magistrates under the 
Bepublic were the ConsulSi Frb^obm, Cbmsors, 
Tribunbs of the People, JSdiles, and Qu^iTOBS. 

n. CoNiULSy two in numberi were the chief 
magistrates of the Boman Bepublic. They were first 
created upon the expulsion of the Tarquins from 
Borne, and the establishment of the Bepublic. The 
first Boman consuls were Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
Tarquinius Collatinus. But Gollatinus, as a member 
of the family of the Tarquins, wis not allowed to 
fulfil his year of oonsulship. He was deposed, and 
Publius Yalerius was elected in his stead. . 

1. The Consuls had authority over all others, ez« 
cept the Tribunes. They commanded the armies in 
war, levied soldiers, appointed the pay, and named 
the officers of the troops. They assembled the senate 
and people when they chose, laid before them what 
they pleased, and executed the popular decrees. 
They received all letters firom foreign provinces and 
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kingdoms ; gave audience to ambassadors ; and, in 
fine, succeeded to all the powers, without the name, 
of kings. 

2. The insignia of Consuls were : a robe, called 
toga pratexta — an ivory chair of state, called iella 
curulii — an ivory sceptre, icipio ^umevs — and the 
foiceSy a bundle of rods tied together with an axe in 
the centre, carried before them, as symbols of au- 
thority and of the right of dispensing punishment, 
by sergeants called lictors. 

2. Consuls were elected annually. Their election 
took place towards the latter end of July or the 
beginning of August ; but their entrance into office 
was not until the 1st of January following. This 
interval was allowed them that they might make 
themselves well acquainted with the affairs of the 
Republic; and during its continuance they were 
called Contulet dengnatu 

3. The Licinian law ordained that one of the 
Consuls should be Plebeian ; at first they had been 
selected exclusively from among the Patricians. The 
insignia above mentioned were enjoyed by the Con- 
suls alternately every month ; but their authority 
was equal, except in some minor matters, where he 
who had most children was allowed the precedence. 

4. It was requisite, before obtaining the consul- 
ship, that the candidate should have previously filled 
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the offices of Qusstor, Mdile, and Pnetor. The 
legal age, therefore, for entering on the consulship 
must have been fortj-three. This law, however, 
like most others, was not observed on every occasion. 
Sdpio Africanus, Marius, Pompej, and others, were 
made Consuls before they had attained the legal age* 
Scipio was Consul at twenty-four. 

5. Consuls, immediately on their entrance into 
office, cast lots (provided they could not otherwise 
agree) for the provinces they were to have in charge. 
Sometimes this matter was previously settled by the 
senate. 

6. Under the Emperors, the authority of the 
Consuls became little more than nominal, though 
their insignia were apparently more honourable than 
ever. Under the Emperor Justinian, in the year 
u.o. 1293, Consuls ceased to be elected. 

III. PfLETORS were officers elected annually. 
They were next in dignity to the Consuls. Their 
duty was to administer justice to the people on 
account of the multiplicity of business which de- 
volved upon the Consuls, and the occasional absence 
of these chief magistrates from Rome. 

1. The whole authority of the Pnetor was com- 
prehended in the words doy dicOf addico, — I give» 
pronounce, adjudge ; i,e,, it was confined to the 
giving of forms of writs, &c., the pronouncing sen- 
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tenoesy iiid the abjudication of the goods of a debtor 
to a oreditoTy or matters of this kind. 

2. There were two Prsstors for the city of Rome 
—one for strangers, who was thence called Pxcstcr 
Pertgfinui; and the other for citizens, Pngtor 
Urhamu, On their entrance into office, they drew 
lots among themselves for these sitaations. 

3. Beside the city Praetors, there was an indefinite 
number of others sent to the provinces, over many 
of which they were supreme governors. 

4. Prsetors were honoured with the toga pnetezta, 
the curule chair, and with two lictors within the 
city and six without, bearing the fasces without the 
seeuris. 

6. When the Prsetor Urbanus entered upon his 
office, he swore to observe the laws, and then pub- 
lished an edict or system of rules, according to which 
he was to administer justice for the year. These^ if 
framed by himself, were caDed Nova * Edieta ; if 
copied from others, TralatUia. AH these edicts 
w^re collected, in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, 
into one code, called Ediehim Perpetuum. 

lY. Censors were two officers, chosen every five 
years, to guard and inspect the morals and estimate 
the fortunes of the people. They were generally 
ehosen from among those individuals who had filled 
the oooaular office with most respectability ; and on 
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this aooount they were honoured with all the inaigiiia 
of Consulsi except the fasces. The period of a 
Gensor^B authority was shortened by the dictator 
Mamercus JBmilius to eighteen months. 

1. Censors had it in their power to exclude a 
senator from the senate, and make him pay a fine ; 
they could deprive a knight of his horse ; remove a 
respectable citizen from his own tribe to one that 
was lower ; and deprive any one <^ all the rights of 
oitixenshipi except liberty, for any base or improper 
oonduct. A Censor could, however, be compelled 
to give his reason for disgracing a Roman citisen. 

2. The authority of Censors did not extend to 
pubUc, but private crimes, such as debts contracted 
without reason, cowardice in war, or perjury. If a 
man remained too long unmarried, he was obliged to 
pay a fine, called .£$ uaorvwn. 

3. As the sentence of Censors {An¥rnad90rtio CeiU' 
ioria) only afiected a person's character, it was 
therefore properly called fynominia. Tet even this 
sentence was not undhangeable ; the people or next 
Censors might reverse it. 

4. In addition to the revision of morals, Censors 
had the charge of paving the streets — ^making roads^ 
bridges, and aqueducts — preventing private persons 
from occupying public property — and frequently of 
imposing taxes. The power of the Censors was so con« 

o 
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Biderable, that no man was allowed to fill the offioe 
more than once. The Censor^s position was esteemed 
so honourable, that Marcus Cato, as we are informed 
by Plutarch, applied for it ten years after he had 
been Consul, considering it the crown of all the 
offices the state could bestow. 

5. A census was taken by these officers, every 
five years, of the number of the people, the amount 
of their fortunes, the number of their slaves, &e. 
After this census had been taken, a sacrifice was 
made of a sow, a sheep, and a bull — hence called 
suave-taurUia, As this took place only every five 
years, that space of time was called a lustrum^ be- 
cause the sacrifice was a lustration offered for all the 
people ; and therefore condere hutrvm means to finish 
the census. 

Y. Tribunes were ten officers, elected annually 
in the oomitia tributa, for the purpose of defending 
the rights of the people against the tyranny of the 
patricians. 

1. Tribunes were always plebeian, either by burth 
or adoption. They entered on their office on the lOtk 
of December, but were allowed no external marks 
of dignity, except a viator or beadle, who accom- 
panied them. 

2. The entire authority of Tribunes was compre- 
hended iu one word, Veta — I forbid. Their interfer- 
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ence in any case, with this word, was called 
InUreetsio. 

3. The persons of Tribunes were sacred. This 
made them gradually so presumptuous, that they did 
almost whatever they pleased. They negatived the 
decrees of the senate, prevented the enrolment of the 
armies, the payment of tribute, the election or the 
actions of other and superior magistrates. 

4. One Tribune might negative by his veto the 
proceedings of all the others. This law furnished 
those who wished to check the tribunitian authority 
with the most effectual means of doing so. They 
had only to gain over one of the Tribunes to their 
party, and when his veto was interposed the others 
were of little value. 

6. Comitia tributa were convened by the Tribunes, 
and the laws of the people (jPlMiciki) enacted under 
their authority. 

6. In the time of the Emperors, the office of Tri- 
bune conthiued, but the power was only a shadow. 
Their authority was decreed by obsequious senators 
to the Emperors themselves ; hence they were Tri- 
tunitia potestate danaH, 

yi. iEniLES were created to take care of all pub« 
lie buildings and works of the city ; also to super- 
intend markets, taverns, &o. 

1. There were three kinds of iSdiles^OcruZM, 
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PUbiSf and Cerealet. MdSles PlebU were chosen 
from among the people : JQdiles CunileS| who were 
the more respectable^ from among the patricians. 
The iOdiles Gereales were appointed by Julius CsBsar 
to superintend the com. Thej were chosen from the 
patrician order. The Curules derived their name 
from the privilege which they enjoyed of using the 
ivory chair of state {Sella Curtdii). 

2. The exhibition of public games belonged to the 
-^diles, especially the Curule ; and as these .£diles 
were frequently young men, aspiring to the higher 
honours, they usually went to the greatest expense 
in preparing the public amusements, in order to gain 
favour with the people. 

3. The persons of .£diles were saordd, as well as 
those of Tribunes. They enjoyed an honourable 
distinction in the senate, and were allowed to wear 
the toga pnetexta. 

yn. QUiESTORS were the lords of the treasury, 
which was kept in the temple of Saturn. They en- 
tertained foreign ambassadors, exacted public taxes, 
preserved the silver military standards, superintended 
the funerals of those citizens who were buried at 
the public expense, had a seat in the senate, and 
were possessed of a certain jurisdiction. 

1. Two QuaBstors remained at Borne, called 
QucBitorei UrbanL Besides these, there were 
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Quoitoret Promneiales or Militarei, whose ofBoe it 
was to attend Consuls or Praetors to their provinces. 
QiiOBitorei Parrieidii were officers sent hj the 
senate into the provinces to administer justice to 
criminals. They were generallj chosen annually, 
and were attended by lictors bearing fasces. 

2. When the governor of the province was absent^ 
Quadstors usually filled his place. For the legions, 
they performed all the duties that usually devolve 
upon the commissaries of our armies ; and that part 
of the camp where was their tent, was called 
Qu48starium. 



OHAPTEB IV. 

OV THB BXTBAORDINABT OFFIOSBfl UHDBB THB 

REPUBLIC. 

I. The principal extraordinary officers under the 
Bepublic were the Dictatob, Deoemtibi, and 
Military Tbibuneb. 

II. The DiCTATOB was an officer created only in 
times of great danger and emergency, by the advice 
of the senate and nomination of the Consul He 

G 2 
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was supreme both in peace and war, and above all 
law. 

1. He was offioiallj attended by twenty-lbur 
liotors, with their fssoes and secures, and had an 
officer to assist him, called Magiiter Eqwium, who 
was of great respectability, being commonly ohoaen 
from among those who were of consular or prsstorian 
dignity. The Dictator was empowered to depose 
this officer at pleasure. 

2. It was the design of the Republic, that a ]>io> 
tator should resign his authority so soon as the busi- 
ness for which he was created had been settled. In 
no case was his power to continue for more than six 
months after the date of his election. When thi^ 
occurred it was in violation of the law of the Re- 
public, and brought odium upon the Dictator*s office. 

3. Though the authority of the Dictator was 
absolute, yet it must have been a great check on him, 
that he was liable to be arraigned for any impropriety 
of conduct by the people, as soon as he had abdi- 
cated. Irresponsible during his tenure of office, it 
was not considered advisable that the Dictator should 
consider himself exempt from future responsibility. 

4. While a Dictator continued in office, all other 
officers either entirely relinquished their duties, or 
acted without their usual insignia. 
III. Decemviri were ten men appointed, u.c. 
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SOOy to frame a code of laws which would be con- 
stant and immutable. The twelve tables, which were 
the constant rule of public and private right, were 
framed by them. 

1. The Decemvirs were endowed with supreme 
power so long as they were engaged in executing the 
work for which they were appointed ; but after two 
years they abused their authority, and made an at- 
tempt to retain thdr power permanently* The 
tyrant Appius Claudius, by his attempt on the liberty 
of Virginia, the daughter of a respected citizen, 
brought down upon himself and his colleagues the 
wrath which had long been secretly nourished by the 
people against the Decemvirs. Their downfrU was 
complete. They all perished in prison or in banish- 
ment. 

17. MnJTART Tbibuhbs, with consular power, 
were officers, six in number, created instead of Con- 
suls, at the instigation of the people, who wished to 
have some share in civil honours. 

1. Of the six Military Tribunes, three ought to 
have been plebdan and three patrician; but this 
maxim was little attended to, the patricians con- 
tinually obtaining the preponderance ; and the order 
itself subsisted only from the year u.c. 310 to u.a 
387, after which time the regular consulship was 
again established. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

OF PROVINCIAL 0FFICEB8. 

L Thb principal provincial governors employed 
under the Roman name were Proconsuls^ Propr»toi% 
Questorsy Legati, and Procurators. 

U. The difference between Pbooomsuls and Pro- 
PRJBTORS was little more than nominaL 

1. Every province, whether consular or praetoriaiv 
was divided into a certain number of oirouitt 
(eonvmitut) ; the principal towns in each of which 
were visited by the governor (Proconsul or Pro* 
praetor) in rotation, until he had finished the annual 
term of his authority. During the year he managed 
to visit every place of importance within his juris- 
diction. The object of this visitation was to ad* 
minister justice to the people, like our judges, and to 
decide between them those matters which were of 
the greatest importance. Matters of minor import- 
ance were left to the decision of the younger officen. 

2. The retinue of Proconsuls and Proprietors was 
composed of young officen, the sons of noblemen, 
who went out to learn the art of war, and become 
acquainted with public affiiirs. These, from th* 
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intiinacj which they usually had with the governor, 
were called ConMemales. They were alao prevented 
by a law of Julius Cssar from going abroad, except 
in the retinue of provincial officers. 

3. If a provincial governor behaved improperly m 
office, he was liable to a trial, after he had vacated 
his situation. Usual charges were — ^for extortion 
(repehmdarum)f for embezzling the public money 
(pecuUUus), or for treason (erimen majesktUt). The 
two former of these charges, extortion and embezzle- 
ment; might have been brought against the great 
majority of Proconsuls and Proprstors. 

III. QUiBSTORS were next in dignity to the Pro- 
consuls and Propraetors. They were employed in 
collecting the public revenues. 

lY. Lboati were those next in authority to the 
Qusstors, and appointed either by the senate or 
president of the pro^ce, who was then said to 
dUqitem sibi legart. 

1. "the office of the Legati was very dignified and 

honourable. They acted as lieutenants or deputies 

in any business for which they were appointed, and 

were sometimes allowed the honour of being attended 

by lictors. 

y. Undor the Emperors, besides the governor of 
a province, there was an officer called Proouratob. 

It was his duty to manage the affidrs of the revenue. 
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1. A Procurator was sometimes intrusted with the 
authority of Prooonsul in some district of a province 
which was too large for the visitation of the governor.. 
Pontius PiUte was Procurator of Judea^ which waa 
only a part of the province of Syria. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF IMPERIAL MAGISTRATES. 

I. DiSTiKouiSHED imperial officers were the Prjb* 
FEOTUB Urbi (or Urbis), prefect of the city, 
Prjbfbotub PRiBTORio, commander of the Praeto- 
rians; Pr^fectus Asnosm, who procured com^ 
Prjefectub Militaris ^RARn, who had charge of 
the money for the army ; and P&sfectus Classib^ 
the commander of the fleet. 

II. Pk£FE0TU8 Urbis was, as it were, the substi- 
tute of the Emperor (vtearius) ; an officer whose 
authority was very great, not only in the dty, but 
within a hundred miles of it {intra centesimum o^ 
^rhe lapidem). Except that the Prefectus Urbia 
possessed considerably more power, his office waa 
very like that of Lord Mayor amongst us. 

I. The Prsfect of the city executed many of the 
duties of Pr»tor and .£dile» He administered jua-^ 
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tioe between masters and slaves; punished dvil 
fraud, and all transgressions against public order ; 
and superintended the provisions and buildings of 
the public. A very important power possessed bj 
the Prefect of the city, was that of banishing persons 
from Rome. 

III. Pr^fbctus PRiBTORiOy the commander of 
the Praetorian cohort, or Emperor's body-guard* 

1. The authority of this officer depended on the 
caprice of the Emperor; but it was sometimes so 
great, as to be, in fact, little, if at all, inferior to the 
Emperor's {non multum abfuercU ab prineipatu). 
Trials and appeals were brought before the Prseto- 
rian Prefect, and from his decision there was no 
appeal but to the Emperor himself. The authority 
of the Praetorian Prefect, at first merely military, 
afterwards partook of a civil character. 

2. The office of Prsetorian Prefect was divided by 
Constantino among four Prefects ; and their juris- 
diction was extended over the entire empire. 

rV. Pksfectus Anmonjs — he who had the charge 
of procuring com for the people. As the subsistence 
of the Romans depended, in a great measure, on the 
exertion of this officer, he was consequently poe- 
sessed of much authority. 

y. Pb^feotus Militabis ^RABn — ^the trea* 
surer of the army fund, instituted by Augustus, 
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YL "Prmwectub Olassis — ^the lord adminL Two 
fleets were stationed, by Augustus, one at Bayeona, 
on the Hadriatic, and the other at liOsenum, on the 
Tuscan Sea. Each of these had its own Prasfeot. 
Ships were also stationed in other positions. 

YIL Besides these, there were many offices of 
great importance constituted under the Emperors ; 
but in general the names of those who filled them 
sufficiently explain their duties. 



CHAPTEB VII. 

OF IKFBRIOR OFFIOERS. 



I.. Inferior public character8,whose names are moat 
frequently met with in Boman history, are— P&fi- 
00NS8, Scribe, Liotores, AoosNai, YiATORBSy 
and the Carnifrx. 

II. Pr£C0NE8 — public criers or heralds. They 
oommanded silence in court by saying *' nltU^^ or 
** taceU /' and at sacrifices, by crying aloud '^favete 
ImguiSf" or ** orefaiceUJ' In assemblies of the peo* 
pie, they called upon the tribes and centuries to 
vote, proclaimed the names of those who were elected, 
and performed many other duties of this kind. 
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Their office was much more profitable than honour- 
able. 

nL ScBiBA were scriveners or notaries, who 
wrote out the laws and proceedings of magistrates. 
They kept the public accounts, and were employed 
by private individuals to execute for them writings 
similar to those which we get done by our attorneys* 
Their .profession was a r^ular one, and not dis- 
reputable. 

17. LiCTORBSy who carried the fasces and securis 
before Consuls and other high officers. They opened 
a way through the crowd for the Oonsul, saying 
words like these — ** eedite. Consul venit," or, ** date 
viam CcntulL'* It was their duty also to inflict 
punishment on the condemned. They carried an 
axe in a bundle of rods as the insignia of their office. 
Their Chief was called ^ Primus Lictor." 

Y. AccBMBi — those who summoned people to the 
comitia. Before the invention of chronometers, an 
Accensus called out in court when it was the third 
hour, t. e, nine o'dock, when it was mid-day, &c. 
An Accensus also attended on the Consul who had 
not the Lictors. 

VX YiATOBBB — ^public attendants on tne Tri- 
bunes. Those who formerly summoned senators 
from the country were also called Yiatores. 
' yil. Caritifbx— the public executioner or hang* 
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man. Bjb office was held in equal detestation among 
the Romans and among ourselves. He was not 
permitted to reside in the eity^ but at a place called 
Sestertium, where slaves were burned or thrown out 
unburied, and which was full of gibbets and crosses. 
He was usuaUy chosen from among the lowest elassea. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THB YABIOUS ORDEBS OF THE PEOPLE. 

I. Romulus divided all his subjects into two distinct 
orders, Patbicians and Plebeians ; the former being 
the wealthy and respectable, and the latter the 
poorer of the people. — [Vide Book III., chap. l., 
§vi] 

U. The Equites [Esquires or Knights] were a 
third order of Romans, intermediate between the 
Patricians and Plebeians. They formed a most useful 
and influential portion of the community. No one 
could be admitted into this order who was not 
worth, in entire property, £3,229 3s. 4d.— (400 
sestertia). 

1. The Equites were allowed a horse and a gold 
ring at the public expense; hence the phrases amnulo 
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cwno donari (to be endowed with a golden ring), to 
be made a knight ; and adimere equum (to take awaj 
his hone), to degrade a knight. 

2. The duty of Equites was at first only to senre 
as cavalry in the army ; but afterwards they were 
permitted to act as judges or jurymen, and to farm 
the public revenue {veetiffolia eondueere). The 
equites were chosen from among the patricians and 
plebeians indiscriminately. 

lY. There was another division of the Roman 
people into Nobiles (nobles), Novi (new men), Igno* 
biles (ignoble men). 

1. Nobiles were those whose ancestors had borne 
any ourule office, that is, any of the offices of Oensor, 
Frotor, Consul, or Ourule iEdile* 

2. Novi were those who were the first of their 
family that had risen to any curule office. The 
Nobiles had what was called the jui tmo^um, or 
right of keeping the images of their ancestors, which 
was equivalent to the right of bearing a coat of armi 
among us. These images were rudely constructed 
of wax, and painted. The Novi had only the right 
of making their own images. And the Jgnobles 
were those who had no privilege either to make 
images of their ancestors or of themselves. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB NAMES OF THE BOHAlfS. 

L Tab Romans were divided into various clans 
(jS^mUes), and every elan into several families. The 
members of one gens were called OtntUes, At first 
only Patricians had a gens ; but when the Plebeians 
obtained a share of state offices and the right to 
marry into Patrician familiesy this distinction gradu- 
ally vanished* 

n. Those Romans who were of respectable lineage 
had generally three names — the Prcmamenf the 
Ntmen, and the CognommL The prsenomen denoted 
the iitdwidualf and was therefore the first written, 
being generally represented by the initial letter only, 
as L. for Lucius, T. for Titus, 0. for Caius ; the 
nomen came next, and pointed out the gens, as 
Julius— and the concluding cognomen showed the 
familia (as for instance CsBsar) to which an incli- 
▼idual belonged. Thus, in the name Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio ; Publius; is the prienomen — Cornelius^ 
the nomen — and Scipio, the cognomen ; (rom which 
we perceive that Publius was of the clan called the 
Cornelian (^ww Camelia), and one of the funily of 
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the SdpicMu A supplementary name. Agnomen, was 
not unfrequently added, in honour of some action or 
victory achieved by the bearer — Qermanicus is an 
agnomen of this kind. 

m. When children were nine days old, they got 
their pnenomen. The eldest son usuaUy received 
that of his father, and the other sons were named 
£rom their uncles or other relations. 

17. Girls were usually called by the name of the 
gens. In the gens Cornelia were the families of 
Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dolabells, CinnsB, SyUn, 
iLO. ; any daughter, therefore, of these fiunilies might 
be called Cornelia. If there were two daughters^ 
the elder would be called Cornelia Major — the 
younger, Cornelia Minor; and if there were more 
daughters than two, they were commonly distin* 
guished by their number: thus, Primes, Secunda^ 
Tmiia^ Quarto^ 4«. ; or more softly thus^ Tortutta, 
QuartiUat 4rc. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

SLAYB8. 

I. All Boman oiticons who might act u ih«j 
pleased were called Liberi: those who were bora of 
parents that had always been free, IngeniuL 

n. Persons became slayes {8erv%) among the 
Bomans in three ways. 

1. By being born in servitude, and such per* 
sons were called Vemm. The children of any fe- 
male slave were legally the slaves of her master. 

2. By sale. Criminals, for various offences, might 
be deprived of their freedom. In such cases, the 
goods of the condemned were usually confiscated, 
and his body scourged. He was then led beyond 
the Tiber to be sold. 

3. Enemies taken in the field, or at the storming 
of a hostile city, were sold by auction. Immense 
numbers of slaves were disposed of during the wan 
of Caesar, in GhtuL 

in. At Borne there was a continual market for 

slaves. Those who pursued that trade were called 
jflanganet or VeiialUii. These were obliged always 
to give a warranty with those whom they sokL 
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HeQoe slaves who were exposed for sale were com- 
monly naked, and bore about their necks a scroll, 
on which their good and bad qualities were sped* 
fied* A slave was frequently sold ''on approval" 
to a purchaser, it being stipulated that he should be 
returned within a certain time, if the purchaser 
should be dissatisfied with him. 

lY. Slaves were made free by getting their names 
enrolled on the Censor's books, with their master'^ 
consent ; or by will, or by manumission. 

1. In manumitting a slave, the following cere- 
monies were observed: The master brought the 
slave before the Pr»tor or Consul, and laying his 
hand upon his head, said, ** I wish this man to be 
free, after the manner of the Bomans," and let him 
go. The magistrate then laying a rod upon his 
head, called Vindicta^ declared him free. After this his 
master, or the lictor, turning him round, struck hini 
several times on the face or back with the same rod, 
and he was then invested with the cap called PUeuif 
in token of his liberty ; hence Pileo donari means 
to be made free. 

2. The number of slaves in Rome was immense ; 
it being not an unusual thing for one citizen to 
possess some thousands of them. They were fre* 
quently objects .of suspicion and anxiety to the state, 
and regulations were made to restrain owners from 
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numimiittmg them in too great numbers. No master 
had a right to free above 100 slaves, however lai^e 
his retinue may have been. 



CHAPTER XI 

THB JUDGSSy JUDICIAL PBOCBEDINGSy AHD PUNISH- 
HBKTS OF THB B0MAN8. 

I. Thb judicial proceedings of the Romans were 
either dvil or criminal : the civil, were prioate cases^ 
and the criminal, pubUc 

IL PbIVATB CA8B8. 

1. The judges who presided in private cases were 
-»the P&£TOBy who was the supreme magistrate^ 
and the Arbitbi, Rboupatobbs, and Obntuhvibi, 
who received their appointment and confirmation 
from the Praetor* In the earlier periods, the Kings, 
and afterwards the Consuls, and military Tribunes, 
presided at private trials. 

(1). Arbitri were appointed to judge in easy cases 
which did not properly come under the cognizance 
of the laws. Their office and duty seem to have 
been very much the same with those of a jury in a 
court of equity among us. 
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(2). Beoupatores were appointed to decide ques- 
tions of reoeiving or recovering things lost or taken 
away. 

(3). Gentumviri were the usual judges in private 
causes. Their number was properly 105 — ^three 
from each of the 35 tribes. Cases respecting testa- 
ments and inheritances were commonly referred 
to them. Under the Emperors, the Gentumviri 
formed the council of the Pnetor; and they were 
sometimes intrusted with trials of the greatest im- 
portance. 

2. The following is the manner in which private 
suits were carried on. 

The plaintiff {actor) summoned the defendant 
(reut) by a verbal message, and the latter was 
bound either to go immediately, or give a bond 
for his appearance. When both parties came be- 
fore the Prsetor, the plaintiff demanded a writ to 
prosecute, and required of the defendant bail for 
his appearance on a certain day. 

On the appointed day, the Praetor ordered the 
writs to be read, and the parties to be called. If 
both were present, the plaintiff preferred his suit, 
and demanded a judge or judgment. No judges, 
however, could be determined upon without the 
concurrence of the defendant. 

It was usually on the third day after the ap- 
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pointment of the judges^ that the trial took place. 
The judges, before they took their seats, made 
solemn oath at the altar, to the effect that 
they would decide according to law. The plain- 
tiff and defendant on their part were required 
to swear that they did not undertake the lawsuit 
from a mere desire for litigation. The advocates 
then began their pleadings, and the examina- 
tion of witnesses on both sides. To prevent 
the advocates from launching out into tedious 
flights of eloquence, they were required to speak 
by an hour-glass {cUptydra)^ the time allowed 
being proportionate to the importanoe of the action 
to be tried. 

After all had finished, the judges gave sentenoe. 
If the judges were not unanimous, the migority 
were sufficient to decide; if they were equally 
divided, the defendant was actually cleared; and 
if half condemned him to pay one sum, and the 
other half a less sum, the small damages only were 
required to be paid. The Pr»tor had the power 
to reverse the decisions of the minor judges. A 
defendant in whose favour a verdict had been 
given, might proceed against his plaintiff for false 
accusation. 

ni. Public or Obiicinal Casks. 

1. Thejudges in criminal cases were the Pa^TORS, 
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who at first were only competent to try eivQ otses ; 
but afterwards their jurisdiction extended also to 
public cases. After their election, it was customary 
with the Praetors to determine by lot what descrip- 
tion of trials they should hold ; two of them took 
cognizance of private cases, and the rest presided, 
one at trials for extortion, another at trials concern- 
ing bribery, and so on. 

2. Qn^BiroRBS or Inquisitors were another 
class of judges in criminal cases. They were only 
invested with temporary authority to try particular 
actions, and so soon as the trial was over, they be* 
came private individuals as before. 

3. The People were chief judges in many criminal 
cases of great importance. Capital trials were 
brought before the Comitia Centuriata, and trials 
concerning a fine were held in the Comitia Tributa* 
In both of these assemblies the method of proceeding 
was the same. 

4. The manner of conducting a trial before the 
people was this : 

The magistrate who was to be the accuser (for 
none but a magistrate could accuse any one before 
the people), having called an assembly, announced it 
as his intention, upon a certain day, to prefer certain 
charges against such an individual; and, on the 
appointed day, he ordered the criminal to be cited 
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by a herald. Until the day of trial oame, the ac- 
cused waB kept in custody ; but if he could procure 
bail (sponsores), he was allowed to remain at large. 
If on the day of trial he was absent without good 
and sufficient cause being shown for hu non- 
i^ppearance, he was straightway condemned ; but if 
he were present^ the magistrate began his charge, 
which he repeated three times within six days, and 
endeavoured each time to substantiate by proof. 

Alter the third charge, a bill was published for 
three successive market days, in which the crime of 
the accused person, and the punishment which it 
deserved, were expressed. 

On the third market day, the accuser again re- 
peated his charge, and the criminal or hu advocate 
was permitted to defend. When the people heard 
all that could be said for and against, they gave their 
votes either for the condemnation or acquittal of the 
criminal, and the votes of the miyority of the centuries 
decided. It was usual for the criminal, habited in a 
mean dress, to stand during his trial under the 
Bostra in view of the people. 

IV. The PuKiSHMBNTsmflicted among the Bomans 
were : — fine {mulcta vel da$nnum), bonds (vincula), 
stripes {v0rhera)f retaliation (taUo), infamy {iff*uh 
minia), banishment {eailium), slavery {imvUus)^ and 
death {mon). 
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1. The methods of inflioting death were Tarious ; 
the chief were^beheading {perenuiio ieemi), strang- 
ling in prison {stranfful<xtio), throwing a criminal 
from that part of the prison called JMmr {precipUath 
de rohore)y throwing a criminal from the Tarpeian 
rock {d^ecHo e rupe Tarpeia), crucifixion {in crucem 
actio), and throwing into the river (prcjecHo in pro^ 
fiuentem.) 

2. The last^mentioned punishment was inflicted 
upon parricidesy or the murderers of any relation. 
So soon as any one was convicted of such crimes, he 
was immediately blindfolded as unworthy of the 
light, and in the next place whipped with rods. He 
was then sewn up in a sack, and thrown into the 
sea. In after times, to add to the punishment, a 
serpent was put into the sack ; and still later, an 
ape, a dog, and a cock. The sack which held the 
malefactor was called CSdeui^ on which account the 
punishment itself is often signified by the same 
name. 

3. In the time of Nero, the punishment for treason 
was that the criminal be stripped, his head held up 
by a fork, and he be then whipped to death. The talio 
was the law of retribution, making the punishment 
equivalent to the iigury; skin for skin. It was 
rarely carried into effect, as it was allowable to oflfer 
pecuniary compensation. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

OF THB LAWS OF THB BOMANB Df GBNBaAL, 

1. So soon as Bomuliu had divided his subjeoU 
into thirty curisB or parishes^ he began to call a»- 
aemblies of those parishes, and to hty before them the 
laws by which he wished the state to be regulated. 
This laudable praotioe was followed by several of his 
suooeasors ; and all the laws thus enacted were 0(d- 
lected into one body by Seztus Papirius, who lived 
in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. This ooUectioii 
was called, from him. Jut Papiriainium, 

n. After the expulsion of Tarquin, and the estab- 
lishment of republicanism, many of these lawa» those 
especially which related to the monarchy, were 
abolished, and the rest not had in so much respect aa 
before; on which account the people suffered in* 
convenience from the judicial proceedings, which 
depended, for the most part, on the judgment of the 
court, under the direction of custom. 

in. To remedy this inconvenience, commissioners 
were sent into Greece, that they might collect the 
best laws extant there ; and upon their return, the 
Decemviri (see chap, it., § iv.) were appointed to 
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draw up a perpetual code for the regulation of th« 
concerns of religion, and the affiJrs of the public and 
cf private individuals. 

IV. When the laws of the Twelve Tables, framed 
by the Decemvirs, had been published, the people 
understood their rights, but knew not how to obtain 
them. A scheme, therefore, of forms and cases, by 
which prosecutions ought to be directed, was in« 
▼ented by learned men, and called Aetionet le^» 
The Patricians, however, contrived to keep the know- 
ledge of these from the people, as well as of the rules 
according to which the Pontifices regulated the 
calendar of court days (Foffi), non-court days 
(JVi^ofh*), and half-holidays (Jntercut). But Gn. 
Flavins, a man of ignoble birth, got a proper 
description and account of these things, and pub- 
lished them. His book was caUed Jui CMle 
Flofriatium, For this service the people elected 
Cn. Flavins to the dignity of .£dile, and afterwarda 
to that of Praetor. 

y. In addition to the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the other great sources of Roman jurisprudence 
were: the laws enacted in the Comitia Genturiata 
(PopuUicUa), the laws passed in the Comitia Tri- 
buta {PUbiscUa\ the decrees of the senate (Senaiut 
C(m8uUa\ the edicts of Pr»tors {Jus Honorarium\ 
and, lastly, when the government waa intrusted to 
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the hands of one man, those decrees which he made 
(Prineipalei OmttUutianei), 

YL In the reign of the Emperor Jostinian, aj>. 
529, the imperial constitutions were published in one 
book, called Code* Jwtinianus. There were then 
extant 2000 volumes respecting laws. These he 
directed an eminent lawyer, called Tribonian, with 
the assistance of sixteen others, to inspect, and to 
make from them a general collection of the whole 
Boman jurisprudence. This collection was finished 
AJ>. 533, and called Dtgestm or Pandsetm. 

1. In the same year, an abridgment of the Digest^ 
containing the first principles and elements of law, 
was pubUshed under the title of Institutsi, In 534 
a corrected edition of the laws was published under 
the title of Codex Bepetitie Prselectionis. The 
Corpu8 Juriif or body of Boman law, was thus com- 
pleted in six years. 

2. In the course of his reign, Justinian made 168 
constitutions and 13 edicts of his own ; and as these 
made considerable alteration in the ancient law, they 
were called NoveUcB, These four books, therefore, 
the CodSf Digestf ImtUiUei, and NoneUf make up 
the body of the civil law as reduced by Justinian. 
The Justinian code of law continued to be followed 
after the seat of empire had been removed to Con- 
stantinople^ until the taking of that dty, in li53, fay. 
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the Turks. It still forms the basis of the judicial 
codes of several countries. 

yn. There were two ways hy which the laws of 
the ancient Bomans were usually distinguished, vis., 

1. By the name of the person who proposed the 
law, as the Fapiria Lew^ by L. P^>iriusy a Tribune 
of the commons ; Lem JuniOf by the Tribune M. 
Junius Pennus. 

2. By the subject matter of the law itself, as the 
Leges Agrarics, laws relating to lands; Leges ds 
Mafeitate^ laws concerning treason ; Leges de Featr 
nUs Mutius, laws relating to borrowed money. 



CHAPTEB XnL 

THB LAWS 07 THE TWBLYE TABLB8. 

Fragments of the TwelTC Tables of Laws, before 
mentioned, have been collected and digested by the 
learned Jesuits Cacrou and BouHl^ — HooUs Bam^ 
HisLf voL i. 

TABLE L 
OF LAW surra. 

L Law. — Qo immediately with the person who 

eites you before the judge. 

I 3 
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n. If the person you die refuse to go with you 
before the judge, take some that are present to be 
witnesses of it^ and you shall have a right to compel 
him to appear. 

nL If the person dted endeavour to escape from 
you, or puts himself in a posture of resistanoe, yon 
may seize his body. 

IV. If the person prosecuted be old or infirm, lei 
him be carried in % jumenhim (or open carriage). 
But if he refuse that, the prosecutor shall not be 
obliged to provide him an areera (or a covered 
carriage). 

y. But if the person cited find a surety, let him go. 

YL Only a rich man shall be security for a rich 
man. But any security shall be sufficient for a poor 
man. 

VLL The judge shall give judgment according to the 
agreement made between the two parties by the way. 

YUL If the person cited have made no agreement 
with his adversary, let the Prsetor hear the cause 
(rom sun-rising till noon; and let both parties be 
present when it is heard, whether it be in the Forum 
or Comitium. 

IX. Let the said Prsetor give judgment in the 
afternoon, though but one of the parties be present. 

X. Let no judgments be given after the going 
do¥m of the sun. 
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XI. When the parties have fixed upon a jadge or 
arbitrator by consent^ let them give secarities that 
they will appear. Let him who does not appear in 
court pay the penalty agreed upon, unless he was 
hindered by some great fit of sickness^ or by the per^ 
formance of some vow, or by business of state, or by 
some indispensable engagement with a foreigner. 
If any one of these impediments happen to the judge 
or arbitrator, or either of the parties, let the hearing 
be put ofi* to another day. 

XIL Whoever shall not be able to bring any wit* 
nesses to prove his pretensions before the judge, may 
go and make a clamour, for three days together, 
before his adversary's house. 



TABLE IL 

OF BOBBBRIBS. 

I. Law. — He that is attacked by a robber in 
the night, let him not be punished if he kills him. 

n. If the robbery be committed by day, and 
the robber be taken in the act, let him be beaten 
with rods, and become the slave of him whom he 
robbed. If the robber be a slave already, let hini 
be beaten with rods and thrown down headlong 
from the top of the CapitoL If he be a child under 
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the age of puberty, let liim be oorreoted •ooording 
to the Pnetor's discretion, and let reparation be 
made to the injured party. 

nL When robbers attack any person with arms, 
if the person attacked has cried out for help, he 
shall not be punished if he kill the robbers. 

lY. When, upon a legal search, any stolen goods 
are found in a house, the robbery shall be punished 
upon the spot, as if openly and publicly committed. 

Y. For robberies committed privately, the robber 
shall be condemned to pay double the value of the 
things stolen. 

YL Whosoever shall cut down trees which do not 
belong to him, he shall pay twenty-five asses of 
brass for every tree so felled. 

YII. If any one come privately by night, and 
tread down another man's field of corn, or reap his 
harvest, let him be hanged up, and put to death, as 
a victim devoted to Ceres. But if he be a child 
under the age of puberty, let the Prsetor order him 
to be corrected as he shall think fit, or let douUe 
satisfaction be made for the damage he has done. 

YIII. If a robber and the person robbed agree 
together upon terms of restitution, no farther action 
shall lie against the robber. 

IX. Prescription shall never be pleaded as a right 
to stolen goods ; nor shall a foreigner have a right 
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to the goods of any Roman citizen by the longest 
possession. 

X. If any one betray his trust, with respect to 
what is deposited in his hands, let him pay double 
the value of what was so deposited with him who 
was intrusted with it. 

XI. If any one find any of his goods in the pos« 
session of another man, who became possessor of 
them by a breach of trust, let the Pnetor nominate 
three arbitrators to judge of it ; and let the wrong- 
ful possessor pay double the value of what he has 
gained by detaining them. 

XII. If a slave have committed a robbery, or done 
any damage with the privity and at the instigation 
of his master, let the master deliver up the slave to 
the person injured, by way of compensation. 



FABLE m. 

OF LOANS, AND THB RIGHT OF OREDITOBS OVER 

THEIR DEBTORS. 

I. Law. — ^Let him who takes more than one per 
cent, interest for money, be condemned to pay four 
times the sum lent. 

II. When any person acknowledges a debt, or is 
condemned to pay it, the creditor shall give his 
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TABLE ly. 

THB BIGHT OF FATHBBS AND FAIOLIBS. 

• Law. — ^Let a father have the power of life and 

th over his legitimate ohildreii| and let him sell 

n when he pleases. 

L But if a father have sold his son three timesi let 

son then be out of the fiither's power. 

II. If a fiither have a child bom which is mon- 

usly deformed, let him kill it immediately. 

y. Let not a son, whose father has so far n^p- 

ed his education, as not to teach him a trade, be 

iged to maintain his &ther in want; otherwise 

ill sons be obliged to relieve their &thers. 

r. Let not a bastard be obliged to work to main* 

I his father. 



- TABLE V, 

OF niHEBITANCBa AND OUARDIANSHIF8. 

!. Law. — ^Afler the death of a &ther of a &mily, 
the disposition be made of his estate, and his 
ointment oonceming the guardianship of his 
idren be observed. 
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debtor thirty days for the payment of ity after whioh 
he shall cause him to be seized and brought before a 
judge- 
in. If the debtor refuse to pay his debt, and can 
find no security, his creditor may carry him home^ 
and either tie him by the neck, or put irons upon 
his feet» provided the chain does not weigh above 
fifteen pounds ; but it may be lighter if he pleases. 

lY. If the captive debtor will Kve at his own ex« 
pense^ let him ; if not» let him who keeps him in 
chains allow him a pound of meal a day, or more if 
he pleases. 

y. The creditor may keep his debtor prisoner for 
aixty days. If in this time the debtor does not find 
means to pay him, he that detains him shall bring 
him out before the people three market-days, and 
proclaim the sum of which he has been defrauded* 

YI. K the debtor be insolvent to several creditors, 
let his body be cut in pieces on the third market- 
day. It may be cut into more or fewer pieces with 
impunity ; or if his creditors consent to it^ let him 
be sold to foreigners beyond the Tiber. 



f.y^ 
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TABLE nr. 

THS BIGHT OV VATHBB8 AND VAIULISS. 

I. Law* — ^Let a fadier bave the power of life and 
death over his legitimate children, and let him sell 
them when he pleases. 

n. But if a &ther have sold his son three times^ let 
the son then be out of the father^s power. 

m. If a fitther have a child bom which is mon* 
strously deformed, let him kill it immediately. 

IV. Let not a son, whose father has so far neg* 
lected his education, as not to teach him a trade, be 
obliged to maintain his hthet in want; otherwise 
let all sons be obliged to relieve their fathers. 

Y. Let not a bastard be obb'ged to work to main- 
tain his father. 



TABLE V. 

OV INHEBITANCB8 AND GUARDIANSHIPS. 

L Law. — ^After the death of a father of a family, 
let the disposition be made of his estate, and his 
appointment concerning the guardianship of his 
ehildren be observed* 
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II. If he die intestate, and have no children to 
succeed him, let his nearest relation be his heir ; if 
he have no near relation* let a man of his own name 
be his heir. 

III. When a freed man dies intestate, and with- 
out heirsy if his pi^tron be alive, or has left children, 
let the effects of the freed man go to the ^Eunily of 
his patron. 

lY. After the death of a debtor, his debts shall 
be paid by his heirs, in proportion to the share they 
.have in his inheritance. After this, they may divide 
the rest of his effects, if they please, and the Prsstor 
shall appoint three arbitrators to make the division. 

Y. If the Either of a family die intestate, and 
leave an heir imder age, let the child's nearest relar 
tion be his guardian. 

YI. If any one become mad or prodigal, and have 
no one to take care of him, let a relation (if he has 
none, a man of his own name) have the care of his 
person and estate. 



TABLE YL 

OV PROPERTY AND P08SES8IOV. 

I. Law. — ^When a man conveys his estate to aOf- 
other, let the terms of the conveyance create the right 
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n. If a slave, who was made firee on condition 
of paying a certain sum, be afterwards sold, let him 
be set at liberty if he pays the person who has 
bought him, the sum agreed upon. 

III. Let not any piece of merchandise, though 
sold and delivered, belong to the buyer till he has 
paid for it. 

lY. Let two years' possession amount to a pre- 
scription for lands, and one for movables. 

Y. In litigated cases, the presumption shall always 
be on the side of the possessor ; and in disputes about 
liberty or slavery, the presumption shall always be 
<m the side of liberty. 



TABLE YII 

OF TRESPASSES AMD DAMAGES. 

I. Law. — If a beast do any damage in a field, 
let the master of the beast make satisfaction, or give 
up the beast 

II. If you find a rafter or a pole, which belongs to 
you, in another man's house or vineyard, and it 
is made use of, do not pulldown the house or ruin the 
vineyard, but make the possessor pay double the 
value of the thing stolen ; and when the house ia 
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dettroyedy or the pole taken out of the vineyard, then 
adae what is your own. 

nL Whoever shall maliciously set fire to another 
man's house, or a heap of com near his house, shall 
be imprisoned, scourged, and burnt to death. If he 
did it by accident, let him repair the damage; and 
if he be a poor man, let him be slightly corrected. 

IV. Wltoever shall deprive another of the use of a 
limb shall be punished according to the law of retaliap 
tion, if the person injured does not agree to accept 
some other satisfaction. 

Y. If he have only dislocated a bone, let him pay 
300 pounds of brass, if the sufferer be a freed man ; 
and 150, if he be a slave. 

YL For common blows with the fist, and in- 
jurious words, the punishment shall be 25 asses of 
brass. 

YII. Whoever slanders another by words, or de- 
famatory verses, and injures his reputation shall 
be beaten with a club. 

YIII. Let him who has once been a witness and 
refuses to bear witness again, though a public person, 
be deemed infamous, and made incapable of bearing 
witness any more. 

IX. Let every false witness be thrown down head- 
long from the Capitol. 

X. Whoever shall wilfully kill a freed man, or shall 
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make use of magical words to hurt him, or shall have 
prepared poison for him, or give it to him, is to be 
panished as a homicide. 

XI. Let all parricides be thrown into the river, 
•ewn up in a leather bag, and with their heads 
veiled. 

XIL The guardian who manages the afiairs of his 
ward ill, shall be reprimanded ; and if he be found 
to have eheated him, he shall restore double. 

Xin. A patron who shall have defrauded his client 
shall be execrable. 



TABLE VIIL 

or ESTATES IN THE OOUKTRT. 

L Law. — Let the space of two feet and a half 
of ground be always left between one house and 
another. 

n. Societies may make what by-laws they please 

among themselves, provided they do not interfere 

with the public laws. 

IIL When two neighbours have any disputes 
about their boundsy the Preetor shall assign them 

three arbitrators. 

lY. When a tree pknted in a field does injury to 
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an adjoining field by its shade, let its branches be 
out off fifteen feet high. 

Y. If the fruit of a tree fUI into a neighbouring 
field, the owner of the tree may go and pick it up. 

YI. If a man would make a drain to carry off the 
rain water from his gpround to his neighbour's, let 
the Praetor appoint three arbitrators to judge of the 
damage the water may do, and prevent it. 

YII. Roads shall be eight feet wide where they 
run straight, and where they turn, sixteen. 

YII I. If a road between two fields be bad, the 
traveller may drive through which field he pleases. 



TABLE IX. 

or THI COMMON RIGHTS OF TBI FBOPLB. 

I. Law. — ^Let no privilege be granted to any 
person. 

U. Let both debtors who are got out of slavery, 
and strangers who have rebelled and returned to 
their duty, be restored to their ancient rights, as if 
they never offended. 

III. It shall be a capital crime for a judge or 
arbitrator to take money for passing judgment. 

lY. Let all causes relating to the life, liberty, or 
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ligliti of a Boman dtixen, be tried only in eomitia bj 
oenturies. 

Y. Let the people appoint Quaestors to take oog« 
nifcance' of all capital cases. 

YI« Whoever shall hold seditious assemblies in the 
city by night, shall be put to death. 

YII. Let him who shall have solicited a foreigner 
to declare himself against Rome, or shall have deli- 
Tered up a Boman citizen to a foreigner, lose 
his life. 

YIII. Let only the last laws of the people be in 
force {u6,9 let the last supersede all former ones, in 
the same case made and provided). 



TABLE X. 

OV FUHlRALSy AND ALL CEREMONIES RELATIHO TO 

THE DEAD. 

L Law. — ^Let no dead body be interred or bomed 
within the city. 

IL Let all costliness and excessive wailings be 
baniahed from funerals. 

III. Let not the wood with which fiineralpilea are 
bailty be cut with a saw. 

lY. Let the dead body be covered with no more 
than three habits bcrdered with purple; and let no 

J 2 
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more than ten players upon the flute be employed in 
celebrating the obsequies. 

Y. Let not the women tear their hces, or dis* 
figure themselves, or make hideous outcries. ' 

YI. Let not any part of a dead body be carried 
away, in order to perform other obsequies for the 
deceased, unless he died in war, or out of his own 
country. 

YII. Let no slaves be embalmed after their death* 
Let there be no drinking round a dead body ; nor 
let any perfumed liquors be poured upon it. 

Yin. Let no crowns, festoons, perfuming pots^or 
any kind of perfume, be carried to funerals. 

IX. If the deceased have merited a crown in the 
public games, by an exploit of his own, or the ex- 
pertness of his slaves, or the swiftness of his horses, 
let his panegyric be made at his funeral, and let his 
relations have leave to put a crown upon his head, as 
well during the seven days he remains in the house^ 
as when he is carried to be buried. 

X. Let no man have more than one funeral made 
for him, or more than one bed put tmder him. 

XI. Let no gold be used in any obsequies, unless 
the jaw of the deceased has been tied with a gold 
thread ; in that case, the corpse may be interred or 
burnt with the gold thread. 

XII. For the future, let no sepulchre be builti or 
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funeral pile raised, within sixty feet of any house, 
without the consent of the owner of the house. 

XIIL Presoription shall never be pleaded against 
a man's right to his burial plaee^ or the entrance 
to it. 



TABLE XL 

OF TBI WORSHIP OF THB OOD89 AITD OF RXUGIOir. 

L Law. — ^Let all persons oome with purity and 
paety to the assemblies of religion, and btnish all 
extravagance firom thence. If any one do other- 
wise, may the gods themselves revenge it. 

XL Let no person have particular gods of his own, 
or worship any new or foreign ones in private^ unless 
lie is anthmsed by public authority. 

nL Let every one enjoy the temples consecrated 
bj bis fdwe&thersy the saored groves in his fields, and 
the oratories of his Lares. And let every one 
observe the rites used in his own fiunily, and by hia 
anoestofs, in the worship of his domestic gods. 

IV. Honour the gods of heaven, not only those 
who have always been esteemed such, but those like- 
wise whose merit had raised them thither, as Her- 
eoles^ Bacchus^ Aoulapius^ Castor, Pollux, and 
Bomnlus. 
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Y. Let those oommendable qualitieiy by whieh 
heroes obtained heaven, be ranked among the gods ; 
as Understanding, Yirtue, Pietj, fidelity ; and let 
temples be ereoted to them. But let no worship ever 
be paid to any vice. 

YI. Let the most authorised ceremonies be ob- 
served. 

YII. Let lawsuits be suspended on festivals, and 
let the slaves have leave to celebrate them after they 
have done their work. That it may be known on what 
days they fall, let them be set down in the kalendars. 

YIII. Let the priests offer up in sacrifice to the 
gods, on certain days, the fruits of the earth and ber- 
ries; and on other days, abundance of milk and 
young victims. For fear this ceremony shall be 
omitted, the priests shall end their year with it — ^Lei 
them likewise take care to choose for every god the 
victim he likes. Let there be priests iq>pointed for 
some gods, Flamines for others, and Pontifioea to 
preside over them alL 

IX. Let no woman be present at the sacrifioes 
which are offered up in the night, except at those 
whidi are made for the people, with the usual oere- 
monies. Nor let any one be initiated in any mys- 
teries brought ftom Greece, but those of Ceres. 

X. If any one steal what belongs or is devoted to 
the gods, let him be punished as a parricide. 
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XI. Leave porjuiy to be punished with death by 
the godsy and let it be punished with perpetual dis- 
grace by men. 

XII. Let the Pontifices punish incest with death. 

XIII. Let every one strictly perform his vows ; 
but let no wicked person dare to make any offerings 
to the gods. 

XIY. Let no man dedicate his field to the sendee 
of the altar ; and let him be discreet in his offerings 
of goldy silver, or ivory. Let no man dedicate k 
litigated estate to the gods ; if he do, he shall pay 
doable the value of it to him whose right it shall 
i^ypear to be. 

XY. Let every man constantly observe his family 
festivals. 

XYI. Let him who has been guilty of any of 
those faults which make men execrable, and are 
sot to be atoned for by expiations, be deemed im- 
pious. But let the priest expiate such as are to be 
expiated. 
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TABLE XII. 



OF MARRIAGES, AND THK RIGHTS OF HUSBANDS* 

I. Law. — ^A woman who has lived for a year 
with a man, without being absent more than three 
days, shall be considered as his wife. 

II. — If a man prove his wife guilty of un£uthful- 
ness, or find her drunk, he may, with the consent of 
her relations, punish her even with death. 

m. — When a man will put away his wife, the form 
of doing it shall be, by taking from her the keys of 
the house, and giving her what she brought This 
shall be the manner of the divorce. 

IV. — ^A child bom of a widow, in the tenth month 
after the decease of her husband, shall be deemed 
legitimate. . 

Y. — ^It shall not be lawful for the Patricians to 
intermarry with the Plebeiana* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ffBADS or 80MB OF THE MOST IMPORTAKT LAWS 
PASSED IK THB ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE, ON 
THE MOTION OF A MAGISTRATE. 

I. Laws relative to the Rights of Roman citizens, 

Valeria lex, de Pravocaiione, — That any person 
should have liberty of appeal from the sentence of a 
magbtrate to the people; and that no magistrate 
should punish a Roman citizen in case of such appeaL 

[By this law the power of the Consuls was weak- 
ened in its birth, and the boldness of the people 
increased by the actual acknowledgment of their 
supremacy.] 

Parcia lex, — That no magistrate should execute^ 
or punish with rods, a Roman citizen ; but that upon 
sentence of condemnation, he should give him per- 
mission to go into exile. 

Sempronia lex, de Capite Cimum. — That sen- 
tence should not be passed on the life of a Roman 
citizen without the order of the people. 

Papia lexy de Peregrinit. — ^That all strangers 
should be expelled from Rome. 
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Jimia Urn, — That no strangen should be allowed 
the privilege of citizens. 

ServiUa lex, — That if any Latin accused a Roman 
senator, so that he was oonvicted, he should be hon- 
oured with the privilege of a citizen of Rome. 

Lieinia Mutia Imt.— That all the inhabiUnts of 
Italy should be enrolled in the list of citizens in 
their own cities. 

Julia leXf de CMiate. — That all those people who 
continued firm to the Roman interest, during the 
social war, should have the privilege of citizens. 

Sulpieia lex. — ^That the new citizens who com- 
posed the eight tribes should be divided among the 
thirty-five old tribes, as a greater honour. 
II. — ^Law8 relative to Magistbatbs. 

Genutia lex, — That no person should be elected to 
the same magistracy twice within ten years, nor be 
invested with two ofiices in one year. 

Genutia lex. — That it might be lawful to elect 
both Consuls out of the commons. 

Sexiia lAcmia lex. — That one of the Consuls should 
be chosen out of the body of the commons. 

Cornelia lex. — That the Praetors should always 
use the same method in judicial processes. 

Martia lex. — That no one should be twice 
Censor. 

Ctadia lex. — That no Censor should put a mark 
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of infiony on any person in his surveys withoat the 
ooncurrence of his colleague. 

deeilia lex. — ^That the Censors should be restored 
to their ancient power and dignity, which had been 
retrenched by the former law. 

Antonia lex. — That no proposal should be ever 
made in future for the creation of a Dictator ; and 
that no one should accept that office on pain of in- 
eorring capital penalty. 

Valeria lex, — That the public treasure should be 
laid up in the temple of Saturn, and that two 
Qusstors should be created to take care of it. 

Junia Saerata lex. — That the persons of the Tri- 
bunes should be sacred ; that an appeal might be 
made to them from the Consuls ; and that no senator 
should be capable of filling the tribuneship. 

Atinia lex. — That any Tribune of the commons 
should have the privilege of a senator, and as such 
take his place in the house. 

IIL Laws reUttive to the Senate. 

Cassia lex. — That no person who had been con- 
demned, or deprived of his office, by the people, 
should be allowed to enter the senate. 

CUsudia lex. — That no senator, or feither of a 
aenator, should possess a sailing vessel of above 300 
amphorof. [An amphora contained nine gallons 
English.] 
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S^dpUia Ux. — ^That no senator should owe aboTt 
2,000 draehmcB. [A drachma was equal to about 
8d.] 

OabMa Isz. — That the senate should be convened 
from the lulends of February to the kalends of March, 
every day, for the purpose of giving audience to 
foreign ministers. 

TuUia lex. — ^That those to whom the senate had 
granted the privilege of a Libera LegaHOf should not 
bold it above one year. [Libera Lcgatio was a 
titular office granted to those who wished to go into 
any of the provinces on private business, in order to 
influence their afiairs favourably.] 

lY. Laws relating to Laws. 

Hartemia lex, — That whatever was enacted by the 
commons should be observed by the whole Bomaa 
people. 

CcBcUia Didia lex, — ^That in one motion only one 
single matter should be proposed ; and that befove 
any law was preferred at the oomitia, it should be ex- 
posed to public view three market days previously. 

Ltctftia JEbutia lex, — That wh^i any law was pre- 
ferred relative to any charge or power, not only the 
person that brought in the bill, but likewise his col* 
leagues in office, and all his relations, be inci^Mtble 
of being vested with the said charge or power. 

Cornelia lex. — That no person should be exempted 
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from aay kw by the votes of senate unless 200 se- 
SAtors were present in the house ; and that no per- 
son, even thus excused, should hinder the bill for his 
exemption from being afterwards brought before the 
people for their approbation. 

Y. Laws relative to Assemblies. 

.JElia lex. — That in all assemblies of the people, 
the Augurs should make observations from the 
heavens, and that the magistrates should have the 
power <^ declaring against the proceedings, and of 
interposing in the decision of any matter. 

Curia lex. — That no comitia should be convened 
for the election of magistrates without the approba- 
tion of the senate. 

GMnia lex, — That in the comitia for electing 
magistratea^ people should not give their sufi^es 
vha voce, but by tablets. 

Papyria lex, — That in the comitia for pasang or 
r^ecting laws, sufirages should be given by tablets. 

Semproma lex, — That the centuries should be 
diosen by lot to give their votes, and not according 
to the order of the classes. 

Another. — That the Latin confederates should 
have the privilege of giving thdr suffrages, as well as 
the Roman citizens. 

MamUa lex, — ^That freed men should have the pri« 
vilege of voting in all the tribes. 
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YL LcQBs AoRARi^fl — ^Laws relating to lands. 

Lieinia Ua, — That no person should possess above 
five hundred acres of land, nor keep above one 
hundred head of great, or five hundred head of small, 
cattle. 

Flaminia Um, — That Picenum, a part of Gallia, 
whence the Senones had been expelled, should be 
divided among the Roman soldiers. 

Semiprcnia U» prima. — That the Licinian law 
should be enforced, and that all who held more land 
than that law allowed, should resign it immediatelj, 
to be divided among the commons. 

Semprama Um aiUera. — That all ready money found 
in the treasury of King Attains, who left the Roman 
people his heirs, should be bestowed on the poor 
citizens ; and that the King's lands should be farmed 
by the Censors for a certain rent, which should be 
divided among the people. 

Tharia lex. — That no person should pay any rent 
to the people for the land which he possessed. 

Comdia lex. — That the lands of proscribed per- 
sons should be common. 

Julia lex or lex Campania. — ^That all the land in 
Campania, which used to be farmed of the state for 
a fixed rent, should be divided among the commons ; 
and that all senators should swear to confirm and 
defend this law. 
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VUL. Laws to Bsoulate Expskses. 

Fatmia Urn. — That upon high festivals, no one 
dboold expend more than a hundred cmet per day ; 
on ten days in every month, thirty asses ; and tX all 
timea, ten asses. [An as was a piece of money, 
value about one farthing and a half.] 

Dida lex, — ^That the laws for regulating expenses 
abould reach all Italians ; and that guests, as well as 
hostSy should incur a penalty for their offence, 

Julia lev. — That two hundred sestertii should be 
allowed for provisions on the dies profesti; three 
hundred on the common festivals of the kalendar ; 
and a thousand at marriage feasts, and such entertain- 
ments. [A sestertius was worth about twopence.] 

Oppia Im, — That no woman should have above 
half an ounce of gold, wear a party-coloured gar- 
ment, or be carried in a chariot to any city or town, 
or to any place within a mile's distance, unless on 
account of celebrating some sacred solemnity. 

YUI. Laws relative to Military Affairs. 

Saerata Urn MUitarit* — That no soldier's name 
which bad been entered on the muster-roll, should 
be struck out without the party's consent. 

Sempronia lex, — That soldiers should receive their 
clothes gratis, at the public expense, in addition to 
their usual pay. 

k2 
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Maria Porcia lex, — That a penalty should be in- 
flicted on such commanders as wrote a false acooont 
to the senate of the numbers slain in battle; and 
that they should be obliged, as soon as they entered 
the city, to take an oath that the number which they 
returned was true, according to the best of thw 
knowledge. 

IX. Laws relative to Monet and Wills. 

Valeria lea, — That all creditors should discharge 
their debtors upon the receipt of a fourth part of the 
whole. 

Gahinia Ua. — That no action should be granted 
for the recovery of money which was first borrowed 
on small interest, and then lent out for greater. 

Claudia lex, — That no usurer should lend money 
to any person in his nonage, to be paid after the 
death of his parents. 

Furia lex. — That no person should give, by way 
of legacy, above a thousand asses, except to the 
relatives of the master who gave him his freedom, or 
•ome other parties specified. 

Voeoinia lex, — That no woman should be left 
heiress to an estate; and that no Centue should 
will above a fourth part of what he was worth to a 
woman. [A Census was one who stood high in the 
Censor's book.] 
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X. Laws relative to Judges. 

SemffTonia Um, — That the right of judging should 
be transferred firom the senatorian order to the 
Equites. 

Aurdia Ux. — That the privilege of being judges 
should be divided between the Senators, Equites, 
and Tribuni ^rarii. [Tribuni JSrarii were officers 
elected for the purpose of paying the expenses of the 
tnnj.] 

Pampeia lea. — That the judges should be choseil 
out of the richest in every century, according to the 
regulation of the Aurelian law. 

Jidia lea. — That the Tribuni ^rarii should be ex- 
cluded from the list of judges. 

XI. Laws relative to Crimes. 

Comdia lew. — That it should be treason to lead 
an army out of a province, or to engage in war, 
without special commission ; to ingratiate one's self 
with an army to serve a private purpose, &o. ; and 
thi^t the punishment for such offences should be 
banishment (aqwe et iffm* uUerdicHo). 
I JuUa lex. — ^That all treason be punished with 
banishment. 

AnUmia lex. — That those who were condemned for 
treason should be allowed an appeal to the people. 
. Julia lex, — A rigorous law against adultery. 

Seatima lex. — That all oatamites, and the keepers 
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of them, be liable to a fine. [Augustus made this 
offeiice capital.] 

Cornelia Ux FaUL — ^That all forgers, and such 
like criminals, be punished with banishment. 

Pompeia lex, — That parricides be punished after 
the manner described in Book III., chap, xi., § iv. 

PlauHa lex, — That those convicted of any vio* 
lence or assault be punished with banishment. 

Clodia lex, — That all those should be brought to 
trial who had executed Roman citizens without the 
formality of a trial. 

AcUia Calpwmia Ux, — That no person convicted 
of bribery should bear any office, or come into the 
senate, besides being obliged to pay a large Ane. 

TMia Ux, — That senators convicted of bribery 
should be banished for ten years ; and that com- 
moners should be more severely punished tiian the 
above law decided. 

Jtmia lex, — That persons guilty of extortion, be* 
sides the UUe eeetimaiioy or' paying the estimated 
damages, should be banished. 

CcmdM lex, — This law was the same, in fiK^t, as 
the foregoing Junian law. 

Julia lex, — ^This was another very severe law 
against extortion. It was said to have contained one 
hundred heads, setting forth various kinds of misde« 
■leaoonrs, &0. 
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XII. Laws relative io Religion. 

Sulpicia Sempronia lex, — That no person should 
oonsecrate any temple or altar without order of the 
senate, and the major part of the Tribunes. 

Papiria lex. — That no person should have the 
liberty of consecrating any edifice, place, or thing, 
without the order of the commons. 

Papia lex, — This law described the manner of 
choosing vestals. Their punishment was grounded 
on the laws of Numa. 

Ogulnia lex. — That whereas there were (u.o. 
453) but four Pontifices and four Augurs, five more 
dbould be added to each order, out of the commons* 

DomUia lex, — That the right of choosing priests 
should be transferred from the college to the people. 

Cornelia lex, — That the Domitian law should be 
abrogated, and the college of priests be allowed their 
former privileges. 

AUia lex, — That the Cornelian law should be re- 
pealed, and the Domitian law enforced. 

AnUmia lex, — That the Attian law should be re- 
pealed, and the Cornelian restored. 

XIII. Miscellaneous Laws. 

Julia lex, — That all magistrates should be pre- 
ferred according to the number of their children, and 
married men before bachelors : tliat a man should be 
the sooner capable of filling an office if he had as 
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many children ai he wanted yean to make up the 
legal age requisite for bearing such a dignity ; and 
that whosoever had three children in the city, four 
in other parts of Italy* and five or seven in the pro- 
vinces, should be exonerated from all troublesome 
offices in the place where he lived. 

That law also ordained that unmarried persons 
dbould be incapable of receiving any inheritance by 
willy unless from near relations ; and that even 
married persons, if they had no childreni should not 
be heirs to above half an estate. 

AsUigna lex^ dejurtit, — Thatno prescription should 
secure the possession of stolen goods ; but that the 
owner should have an eternal right to them. 




BOOK IV. 

*BB KILITAST ADD NAVAL AFFAIBI OV THB BOIIAHB. 



CHAPTEB I. 

THE LETTIKO OF MLSIIKa, 

L As the Bonuuu were s very warliJke people^ and 
were moreover cootiniully menaced b^ one or odtor 
ti the naUona dwelling on their ftontien, militaiy 
afiaus naturally occupied a large portion of the afe- 
tmtion both of patiitaana and plebaiana. Evarj 
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oitizen between the ages of seventeen and forty-six 
was obliged, if his services were at all required, to 
become a soldier, except he was prevented by in- 
firmity, or united to the priesthood. 

U. A Roman regiment was called a legion^ and 
composed of infantry and cavalry. The foot soldiers 
were obliged to serve sixteen or twenty years, the 
horsemen ten years. In the earlier period of Roman 
history lengthened military service was considered an 
indispensable qualification for the enjoyment of any 
honourable or lucrative post. So martial was the 
disposition of the Romans, that on the rumour of a 
Gallic tumult, about five hundred years after the 
building of the city, Italy alone is said to have 
furnished eighty thousand cavalry and 700,000 foot 
soldiers. During the time even of the first emperor, 
this spirit declined sensibly, and it became difficult 
to raise the requisite number of troops. 

III. Levies of soldiers, to supply the places of 
those who had fallen in battle, or of those who, 
having served the regular time, were entitled to ex- 
emption from further duty, were usually made every 
year, at appointed periods. 

IY. So soon as the Consuls entered upon office, if 
it were thought expedient to make a levy (hahere 
delectum), they published an edict, whereby ^ 
citizens of military age were obliged to attendg 
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on an appelated day, at the Capitol or Campus 
llartius. 

y. On an appointed day the Consuls, accompanied 
by twenty- four Military Tribunes, whom they or 
the people had nominated at the time of the election 
of Consuls, took their seats. The men who were 
dted to appear were severely punished if they failed 
to answer to their names. Some commanders were 
popular, others very much the reverse ; the same may 
be said with regard to the wars in which the Romans 
engaged. Sometimes compulsion was necessary to 
induce men to enlist, and some men would even 
maim themselves to render themselves unfit for 
aervioe. 

YI. To choose Foot Soldiers, the consuls ordered 
the various tribes of the people to divide into their 
proper centuries, and out of each century cited 
whomsoever they pleased. If four legions were to 
be raisedy so soon as four men were called, the Tri* 
bones of the first legion chose one ; the Tribunes of 
the second legion, another ; and so on, to the Tri- 
bimes of the fourth legion, who were obliged to 
take the last man. When four others were called, 
the Tribunes of the second legion chose first ; those 
of the third legion, second, and so on alternately— 
those Tribunes choosing last the next time who had 
chosen first the time before. The namea of those 

\4 
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who were tliiis chosen were written upon the tableti. 
Thus, to enlist or levy, was called icribere. 

VII. After men had been enlisted in this mannery 
they were girded with a military girdle» but were 
not accounted soldiers until they had taken the mili* 
tary oath called SacrametUmny which obliged them to 
obey their officers, never to desert their standard, nor 
refuse at any time to expose themadvea to perils for 
the safety of the state. In order to administer this 
oath one man was chosen, who repeated the words of 
it aloud, and the rest swore after him, each one^ as 
he passed along, saying, ^^idem in me," the same 
to me. 

I. Newly-made soldiers were exercised four months 
in a state of probation ; and if during this time any 
of them were found unfit for service^ others were 
substituted in their place. After this probation, a 
mark was put upon their right arm, which no length 
of time could wear out or defiu^, that thereby 
deserters might be discovered. Certain excuses^ 
such as bodily infirmity, judicial functions, age^ 
or length of service, were admitted as a plea for the 
unfulfilment of military duties; but in times of 
peril and distress all these excuses were disregarded, 
and it was considered the duty of evoy good oitiscn 
to devote his person to the service of the states 
Soldiers summoned on these emergeaeies were called 
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Evocati or CoDJaratL They were called together by 
the display of a red and a green flag from the CapitoL 
YIIL Cayalbt were chosen from among the 
Equitee; they were, therefore, more honourable 
than foot soldiers. Their horses, and a certain sum 
of money to each man, were granted by the public 
The cavalry of a regiment were called AIcb^ wings, 
because of the quickness of their motions, and their 
being always stationed on each side of the main 
body. 




OF THE LBQION AND YAttlOUS KINDF 

I. Thk army of th« Romans was composed of 
leveral legiona. At the beginning of the commoD- 
wealth it conUuned four legions, of which each 
Consul commanded two ; but a^rwarda, the number 
of legions was greatly increaaed. In the second 
Funic war, there were twenty legions ; in the time 
of Sylla, forty-seven ; and during the triuiDvirate of 
Anthony, Lepidus, and Octavius, they amounted to 
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aizCj-ox. The Emperor Hadrian kept up a stand- 
ing armj of thirty legions, which, probably, with 
aaxHiaries, amounted to about 375,000 men. 

IL The number of soldiers requisite to compose 
m legion was not always the same. At first, each 
leg^n oonsbted only of 3,000 foot and 300 horse; 
under the Republic, it was made up, for a long time, 
of 4,000 foot and 300 horse ; but towards the decline 
of the Republic it had more or less than that number, 
according to the various circumstances of the state. 
Under the Emperors, the number of men in a legion 
was more stationary: the infemtry of an imperial 
legion amounted to 6,100, and the cavalry to 726. 

IIL A legion, supposing it to contain the full com- 
plement of 6,000 men, was divided into ten battalions, 
called Cohorti; every cohort into three companies, 
called Man^imli; every manipulus into two centu- 
ries, containing 100 men each, and every century into 
ten DecuriWf or divisions of ten men, so that each 
legion contamed 600 decuri®, sixty centuries, thirty 
manipuli, and ten cohorts. The cavahry of a legion 
was divided into ten troops^ called TmmuB, and each 
turma into three decurisB. 

lY. The Roman legion possessed, in consequence 
of these divisions, a decided advantage over the 
solditfs of other nations. The celebrated Maoe« 
donian phalanx, for instance^ which was a dense 
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■qnar* bodjr of men, oould Dot move except all 
together; wtiereu the legion, being divided into 
small companies, fras ready to moTe m all directions . 
• with the greatest expedition and regularity. 

T. The FOOT aoLDisita composing a legion ww« 
of throe kinds, viz., the HattaH, so called from hatta, 
a spear, because the; anciently fought with spears^ 
which were afterwards exchanged for more con- 
venient weapons — the Prmcipet, who were older 
soldiers than the Hastati, and formed the second 
line — and the Triarii, so called because they oocu- 
[ued the third line of battle. These were old 
and ezperieDced vetnans; they were kIm called 
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PUoadj from a certain javelin which they used, 
called /?t^iMii. 

1. There was another kind of infantry, instituted 
in the second Pupic war, called VeliteSf on account 
of their swiftness and the lightness of their move- 
ments. These men did not form an essential part of 
the legion, but usually commenced the battle by 
fighting before the lines. They were lightly armed : 
some had slings (funditoresjf others bows and arrows 
{sagifkuru), and they commonly fought in scattered 
parties, as skirmishers. 

2. To the Evocati, the veteran soldiers, who had 
served the regular time, but who were again induced 
to enlist, at the earnest request of the Consuls or 
other high magistrates, the custody of the chief 
standard was given. They were exempted from all 
the drudgery of other soldiers, and were accounted 
almoat equal in rank to the Centurions. 

3. CataphracH were cavalry armed cap-chpie, 
which made them almost invulnerable. In battle 
they were usually associated with the Yelites, who 
leaped on the horses behind the Cataphracti, when 
the latter were charging the enemy^ and being 
brought into the midst of the enemy, alighted and 
fought mingled with the cavalry. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THl AKMSy ARMOUR, AND KKUGN8 OF ▲ LIGIOS. 

1. Thb arms and armoar of the Haatati| Prinoipesy 
tad Triarii^ were in a great measure the same. They 
fought with the sword and the jaydin, and were 
ief(Mided by a hehnet, a shidd, a ooat of mafl, and 
greaves. 

1. The swords of the aneient Romans (gladU veL 
muet) were most formidable weapons. They were 
commonly worn on the right side^ that they might 
not interfere with the shield^ which was held on the 
left arm. They were two*edged and sharp pointed^ 
equaUy adapted for cutting or thrusting. 

2. The javelin of the Romans^ called pihrn^ was a 
weapon so terrible, that, when firmly launched, no 
armour could resist its force. Its utmost length was 
ebout six feet, and it terminated in a weighty ragged 
point of steel, eighteen inches long. Each adXdier 
Carried two pila. 

3. The helmet {gdUa) was made for the most 
part of brass or iron, surmounted with a lofty crest 
of waving plumes or hair. It defended the headf 
leaving the neck uncovered* 
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4. The shield^ oaHed scfitumy was an oblong 
buckler, four feet long and two feet and a half broad* 
joined together by little plates of iron, covered 
entirely with a bull's hide, and bordered with an 
iron plate on the outside and the inside. In the 
centre of it was an iron boss, called umbo, which watf 
more prominent than the rest of the shield, the better 
to cast off stones and press the enemy. 

There was another kind of shield, called ely* 
peuSf which was less than the scutum, and quite 
round. To lose the shield in battle was considered 
a great disgrace. The Spartan mothers used to tell 
their sons, when they started upon a warlike expe- 
dition, to return mth their shields, or vpon them. 

5. Larica was the coat of mail which defended the 
body. It was generally made of leather, and wrought 
all over with little hooks of iron twisted into one 
another, so as to seem like chains. It bore a close 
resemblance to the hauberk of the middle ages. 

6. Instead of the coat of mail, a plate of brass 
was sometimes worn on the breast, called pectorale 
or ihoraa, 

6. Ocrea were greaves for the legs of the Romans ; 
they were a kmd of high boots covered with iron. 
The greave was sometimes worn on the right leg 
only, the foot being defended by a nailed boot, ealiga. 
(Hence ealiQula^ little boot.) 
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II. The Yelites were DOt armed in the same msn- 
ner as l^ooary aoldiers. Their hehnet Qj/aUa or 
galena) was generally made of the akin of a wild 
beast^ that it might make them ai^pear the more 
formidable. Their shield (parma) was a light 
voimd buckler made of wood, and covered with 
leather ; and their we^>on8, In addition to the sword 
above mentioned, were seven spears, made very 
sknder, that they might be thrown the farther, 
fiome of them were also provided with slings. 

in. Horsemen used at first only a small round 
shield, a helmet, and two javelins, and were lightly 
olad for the convenience of riding ; but they began 
afterwards to arm themselves more heavily, much 
like the TriariL 

lY. The general Ensign of every Boman l^on 
was an eagle with its wings extended, holding in its 
talons a thunderbolt. It was about the siae of a 
pigeon, and made of gold and silver, with a small 
pedestal of the same metaL It was borne on the 
top of a pike, by an officer called the eagle-bearer. 
The earlier standards of the Eomans were of a much 
ruder construction. 

1. Besides the general ensign, every oohort, 
manipulus, and century, had its own standard, 
with its rank and the name of the legion inscribed 
upon it. 
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The firtt ensign among the Romans seems to have 
been a bundle of grass {inanipidui fcBnt)^ tied on 
the top of a pole. From this, the manipulus took 
its name. The standards substituted in its stead 
were crowned by figures of the wolf, the minotaur, 
the horsey the boar^ &c. 

2. The veneration which the Romans had for their 
standards was remarkable. They saluted them 
whenever they passed — ^placed the spoils and pri- 
Boners of war beside them, as in a secure asylum ; 
swore by them when they wished solemnly to con- 
firm any assertion, and considered death less grievons 
than to desert them. To lose a standard in a battle 
was considered a disgrace to every soldier who fol- 
lowed it, but particularly so to him who bore if. 
When it was necessary to rouse the soldiers to frantic 
exertion, the standard was sometimes thrown among 
the enemy to be recaptured by the desperate courage 
of the Romans. The cavalry standard was called 
Yesillunu 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THB OFFICERS OF THB ARHT. 

L Imperatob was the general of the army: 
horse and foot, legions and auxiliaries, were under 
.his command. During the contiuuance of his com- 
mission he was possessed of unlimited authority 
. either to fight or refrain from fighting, to advance 
or retreat, or take any bold or decisive step which 
he chose, without delaying for the reception of 
further orders from the senate. The Consul was 
.usually general of the army, except when a Dictator 
was created. His departure from Bome, on any 
important expedition, was a period of great interest 
to the people. Public prayers and sacrifices were 
offered up for his success, and he marched out of 
the city arrayed in full military costume, attended 
by a vast concourse of men and women of all ages. 
A consular army consisted of two legions. 

II. Leqati were lieutenant-generals, next in 
authority to the Imperator. They were at first 
chosen by the senate, merely to accompany and 
advise the general ; but afterwards they owed their 
nomination, for the most part, to the Consuls. They 
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managed all kinds of business by the pennission of 
the general, and, in his occasional absence, were 
honoured with the fasces. 

in. Tribunes were next in power and respect- 
ability to the Legati. There were six to every 
legion, each of whom had by turns the entire legion 
under his command, subordinate however to the 
Imperator. They superintended the work of the 
soldiers, regulated the affairs of the camp, gave the 
word to the watch, decided the controversies, de- 
livered the orders of the general to the subaltern 
officers, &c. &c. In battle each Tribune had the 
command of about 1,000 men. 

lY. Centubions were officers commanding 100 
men. The badge of their office was a vine-rod, or 
sapling (vUit) ; hence the phrases — vitem gerere, to 
hold the office of a centurion ; vUem poscerey to ask 
the office ; vite donari^ to receive it. Each mani- 
pulus had two centurions, a chief and a subordinate 
one. The chief centurion of the first manipulus of 
the Triarii, was an officer of some importance. 

1. There were sixty centurions in a legion — 
twenty to each of the orders of Hastati, Principes, 
and Triarii. The Centurions of the Hastati were 
the least honourable ; those of the Triarii the most 
honourable. The first Centurion of the Triarii was 
called PrimipiluSy Dux Legioim, primus Centra 
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rionmn, or primus Centurio, He presided over all 
the other Centurions, and usually gave the word of 
command to the legion, by order of the Tribune. 
It was his especial duty to guard the eagle-standard ; 
hence, the phrase aquiloB prce-etse, means to bear the 
office of Primipilus. This officer was entitled to a 
place in the council of war with the Consul and 
Tribunes. 

2. There was a regular gradation among the 
Centurions, from the last of the order of the Hastatiy 
through the Principes and Triarii, up to the Primi- 
pilus. The sixtieth Centurion of a legion was the 
lowest who held the office ; above him was the fifty- 
ninth ; above him, the fifty-eighth, and so on ; each 
Centurion rising higher than another, until they 
came to the first Centurion : so that the Roman 
army opened a wide field for promotion to the 
diligent and faithful soldier. 

v. Optiones were sergeants or corporals, chosen 
by the Centurions as their assistants or deputies ; 
they were also called Suceeatwriones. 

VI. Vexillaru were standard-bearers^ two of 
whom were chosen by every Centurion for his 
century. The strongest and most courageous 
soldiers were usually selected for this office. 

VII. Prjefbctus. Each of the three divisions 
of the Roman cavalry was commanded by an officer 
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of its own ; but the first of these three had also the 
general command of the whole. He was called the 
Prefect, and the other two were called Decuriones, 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DISCIPLINE AND GAMP OF SOLDIERS. 

I. Discipline and exercise were so much attended 
to among the Romans, that their word for an army 
(exereUut) was derived from a verb signifying to ex- 
ercise (exerceo). To the perfect regularity with which 
they were drilled, they owed no doubt a great part 
of the success which almost invariably attended them 
throughout their combats with the barbarians, whose 
rude, untutored valour was no match for the steady 
discipline of the Romans. In vain did the Cimbri 
and Teutones make desperate onslaughts on the 
Roman lines ; in vain did they bind themselves with 
chains to their comrades. To a valour equal to that 
of the foe, the Romans joined a military system, which 
stood alone for completeness and excellence, and the 
supremacy thus acquired remained with them, until 
luxury and licence loosened the bonds of the discip* 
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line which had so mainly contributed to their military 
greatness. 

1. In the exercise of their arms, the Roman sol- 
diers were accustomed to weightier weapons than 
those wherewith they fought in battle. One method 
of practbing was to set up a post {pahu)y and to 
strike at this as they would do at the enemy, using, 
however, a staff instead of a sword : this was called 
exercUium palarium. The exercises comprehended 
under the term armaiur(iy were the throwing off all 
kinds of missiles, in which young soldiers were prac- 
tbed with very strict discipline. 

2. Besides the dexterous use of their arms, the 
Roman soldiers were accustomed to use much bodily 
exercise. Three times in a month they had to walk 
out of the camp, to the distance of sometimes five, 
and sometimes ten miles, and back again, in order 
that they might be the better able to endure the 
hardships of marching. They were practised in 
running also, that they might be capable of charging 
with impetuosity; and in leaping and swimming, 
that they might with ease surmount the ramparts 
and cross the ditches of the enemy. Vaulting upon 
horses of wood was a necessary exercise of the 
cavalry. 

3. A Roman soldier, on march, carried a load which 
the delicacy of a modern soldier would be but little 
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able to support. Besides his arms, which were not 
considered as a part of his burden, he was obliged to 
carry food for many days, and a variety of necessary 
utensils — a saw, a basket, a mattock, an axe, a hook 
and thong, a chain, a pot^ and several stakes; the 
whole, not including his arms, weighing sometimes 
sixty pounds and upwards. Under this k>ad he could 
march twenty miles in a day. The rate of marching 
was about four miles an hour ; sometimes more. 

II. The excellence and strictness of the military 
discipline of the Romans were particularly observable 
in their Encampments. They never passed a night, 
even on the longest marches, without pitching a camp 
and throwing up intrenchments ; and the soldiers 
were accustomed to perform these laborious works 
without quitting their arms. 

1. If the camp was to be only temporary, it was 
called Ccutra, or mansio, A camp of this kind was sur- 
rounded with a trench three feet deep and five feet 
wide, the earth of which was thrown up on the inside 
next the camp, and strengthened with palisades. But 
if it were to be stationary for more than two or three 
nights, the trench was made from eleven to twelve 
feet broad, and proportionably deep. Behind it waa 
thrown up a rampart of earth, strengthened with 
fascines and flanked with towers, at the distance of 
eighty feet from each other, with parapets and battle- 
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ments. It was in this manner the Roman annies con- 
structed their Centra Hyhema, or winter quarters. 

2. The camp was a perfect square. It had four 
gates — Porta Prcetoria, next to the enemy ; Porta 
Decumana, opposite to the Prsetorian ; Porta Prtn- 
cipdlis Dextra, the chief right-hand gate; and Porta 
Principalis JSinistray the chief left-hand gate. 

3. It was divided into two divisions — the upper and 
lower : one, containing the tents of the generals and 
other chief officers ; and the other, those of the com- 
mon soldiers. The space which marked this division 
was called Principia, No tents were placed here ; 
but the standards of the army and altar of the gods 
were erected, together with the tribunal where the 
general administered justice or harangued the army. 
Besides this space, there was another which went 
entirely round the camp, two hundred feet broad, to 
allow the troops room to draw up behind the in- 
trenchment, in case of an attack. 

4. There were eight streets {via) in the camp ; 
five running parallel, and three others intersecting 
the five. By these streets, the different divisions of 
the troops were separated, and the utmost regularity 
preserved. 

5. The general's tent, called Pmtorium, was sit- 
uated in the centre of a square, each side of which 
was a hundred feet distant from it, and in the four 
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comers of which were the tents of his guard. Near 
the general's tent was that of the Qusestor, called 
Q^aitoriumy in which the military chest was kept. 
Near to this was the Forums where things were sold 
and meetings held. Surrounding all these, were the 
tents of Tribunes, Praefects, Evocati, &c. 

6. In the lower division of the camp, the cavalry 
of the legion were placed in the centre; next to them, 
on both sides, the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii ; and 
next to these, on both sides, the infantry and horse 
of the allies. 

7. The tents were covered with skins extended by 
ropes. In each tent there were usually ten soldiers, 
under the charge of one man called Deeanus. The 
tents of the centurions and standard-bearers were at 
the heads of their respective companies. 

8. Watches were constantly kept in the camp both 
by day (exubicB)^ and by night (vi^ia). Before the 
evening watches were appointed, a token or watch- 
word (symholum)f by which they might distinguish 
their friends, was distributed through the army by 
means of a tablet of wood, called Tesserciy on which 
the watch-word was inscribed. This tessera was 
given from one centurion to another, quite through 
the whole army, till it came again to the Tribune by 
whom it was first despatched. Some generals had 
favourite watch- words, which we find occurring over 
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and over again during their wars. When the watches 
were set, men were appointed to go round to each 
post periodically, to see that it was properly guarded. 
The signal for changing the watches was given 
with a trumpet or horn (tuba). Wind instruments 
only were used in the Roman army. A soldier who 
deserted his post was put to death. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORDER OP BATTLE. 

L The following is the order of battle in which a 
Roman army was usually drawn up : — The Hastati 
occupied the first line ; they had each three square 
feet allowed them, in which to exercise their arms. 
The Principes formed the second line ; but there were 
larger spaces for each individual, in order that, in 
case of necessity, the Hastati might be received into 
their ranks. The Triarii, as their name imports, 
brought up the third line of battle ; and the spaces 
between them were wide enough to receive, on an 
emergency, both the Principes and Hastati. 

n. Thus the Romans had always three separate 
ohaDCGs in battle ; for, if the Hastati were beaten. 
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the enemy had to engage with the Principes ; and if 
both these were vanqubhed, the victors, wearied with 
their obstinate fighting, had to combat, as it were, a 
third army of fresh men, far more formidable than 
the preceding, before they could secure the conquest. 
For it will be remembered that the Triarii were the 
old approved veterans ; hence the phrase '^ Ad 
triarios ventum esty* — It is come to the Triarii, or 
last resource. In some cases, a fourth or reserve line 
was formed. Caesar pursued this plan at the decisive 
battle of Pharsalia, and it was this disposition of his 
army which turned the fortune of the day. The 
Quarta aeies overthrew the cavalry of Pompey, and 
neutralised all the advantages that general had gained. 

m. The cavalry were usually posted at the two 
comers of the army. The general, with his Legati, 
and the Tribunes (unless the latter were ordered to 
command the wings, or some other part of the army), 
for the most part took his station between the 
Principes and Triarii, this being the fittest place for 
giving orders and beholding the progress of the 
fight. 

ly. The above was the common method of draw- 
ing up in form of battle ; but there were other 
methods according to their situation, the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, or the disposition 
of the enemy's forces. Sometimes the Roman army 
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was drawn up in the form of a wedge (ouneut) ; or if 
the enemy had taken that shape, they then formed 
into two lines, like an open* pair of scissors (forceps). 
Sometimes, in cases of great extremity, they formed 
themselves into a firm round body (j^ldlnu); and 
occasionally into an oblong square figure, resembling 
a tower (pf/rgtu). 



CHAPTER VII. 

THB PAYMENT AND DIET OF THE SOLDIERS. 

I. The payment {stipendium) given to the Roman 
soldiers was not always the same. It was at the 
siege of Yeii, 347 years from the foundation of the 
city, that the soldiers first received any remuneration ; 
all military services, before that time, having been 
performed gratis. The common soldiers then received 
three asses per day (about twopence halfpenny), the 
Centurion six, and the Equites nine. Julius Caesar 
doubled the legionary pay ; Augustus raised it to ten 
asses ; and in the time of Domitian it was twenty- 
five asses (about one shilling and eight-pence) per 
day. The Praetorian Guards received double the 
pay of the ordinary troops. 
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I. Besides his pay, each soldier received clothes 
from the public. A certain allowance of com was 
also doled ont to him, usually iour bushels per 
month ; the Centurions receiving double, and the 
Equites triple ; but for this a proportionate deduc- 
tion was made from their pay. 

II. The usual food of the soldiers was bacon, 
cheese, and biscuit ; their drink, water, mingled with 
a little vinegar, which they called posca. They some- 
times prepared their own com for use, pounding it 
with stones, or grinding it in little hand-mills, which 
they carried about with them. Sometimes the gene- 
rals and emperors condescended to partake of the 
same food as the common soldiers, so long as they 
encamped together. The soldiers lived very tempe- 
rately, having only two meals in the day — dinner 
and supper. The dinner was often eaten standing. 
A soldier was entitled to an honourable discharge 
(missio honesta) after twenty years' service ; a horse- 
soldier after ten years'. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

or TRIUMPHS, MILITARY REWARDS, AND MILITARY 

PUNISHMENTS. 

I. Military Rewards were either given by the 
people to the general of an army, or they were given 
by the general to his soldiers, on account of dis- 
tinguished merit and valour. 

II. A Triumph was the highest honour that 
Rome could bestow on a victorious general. It con- 
sisted of a splendid procession, which began at the 
Capene Gate, and went through the city, by the 
Triumphal Street, which was strewed with flowers, 
and adorned with arches, up to the Capitol, where 
it ended. 

1. A triumph was granted, by a decree of the 
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senate and people, to the general who had slain, in 
one battle, above 5,000 enemies to the state, and 
who had thereby procured the addition of new ter- 
ritory to the empire ; but it was not granted for a 
victory in a civil war, or over rebels. This rule was 
not strictly observed ; particularly after the fall of 
the Republic we find the emperors enjoying triumphs 
when the law would have granted them none. Some- 
times, when a triumph at Rome was refused, it was 
celebrated on the Alban Mount. 




CoronA TriampliaUi. 

2. The triumph granted to Paulus -Smilius, after 
the taking of Perseus, King of Macedon (as related 
by Plutarch in his life of ^milius), occupied three 
days. On the first day, the statues, pictures, and 
images of the vanquished, were exhibited in pomp, 
upon 750 chariots. On the second day, their most 
beautiful and valuable armour and arms were borne 
upon a great number of wagons; and after these 
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proceeded 3,000 men, carryiDg the coined silver in 
740 vessels, each of which weighed three talents, and 
was supported by four men. • These bearers were 
followed by others carrying silver bowls, goblets, and 
cups, of great value on account of their size and 
workmanship. On the third day, early in the morn- 
ing, the trumpeters sounded a charge, and the pro- 
cession began with young men, who led 120 stalled 
oxen to the sacrifice, having their horns gilt, and 
their heads adorned with ribbons and garlands ; and 
along with these, were boys carrying salvers of silver 
and gold. The gold coin was now brought in 77 
vessels, each weighing three talents ; and after these, 
the consecrated bowl made by JSmilius, which 
weighed ten talents, and was richly set with gems — 
followed by men who carried the cups of Antigonus 
and Seleucus, and the gold plate of Perseus' table. 
Then advanced the chariot of Perseus, bearing hi» 
armour and diadem ; then his captive children, with 
a company of nurses, masters, and governors, fol- 
lowed by Perseus himself clad in black, and attended 
by many of his friends. After this mournful train, 
400 golden crowns were exhibited, which were be- 
stowed on JSmilius by as many cities ; and after these 
came ^milius himself, seated in a magnificent 
chariot, arrayed in garments of purple and gold, and 
holding in his right hand a branch of laurel. Last 
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of all came the army, holding, in like manner, laurel 
branches in their hands, and chanting, in triumphal 
songSy the praises of ^milius.* 

3. As a triumph was the highest honour a Ro- 
man general could enjoy, it was feared that the man 
whose good fortune bestowed such favour upon him, 
might be too much elated. We are told that, to 
obviate this, a slave was frequently posted behind 
the victorious general, that he might whisper at in- 
tervals in his master*s ear, '' Remember that thou 
art mortal ! " It is painful to think how miserable 
a catastrophe was made to conclude a triumph. The 
generals, in turning their chariot from the Forum to 
the Capitol, have sometimes ordered the captive kings 
and leaders to be led to prison and murdered, and 
then waited in the Capitol until they had received 
intelligence that their savage commands had been 
obeyed! 

III. An Ovation was a lesser kind of triumph, 
granted to those who had achieved victories over 
their enemies, without the shedding of human blood, 
or with but little loss. The procession, in this case, 

* It is worthy of remark, that the man who enjoyed all 
these honours, Paul the Emilian, who so greatly augmented 
the public treasury and power of the Romans, lived accord- 
ing to the frugal discipline of his ancestors, and was so far 
from benefiting by the kingly treasures which he had gained 
in war, that he died in poverty. 
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commenced at the Albanian Mount, with the peaceful 
music of flutes. The general walked on foot into the 
city, crowned with myrtle, and dressed in a white 




OnUion Myrtle. 

robe bordered with purple. He was preceded by 
the soldiers and by his retinue. 

TV, Other Military Rewards consisted chiefly 
of Crowns of various kinds. The Civic Crown {Corona 
Cwica)^ made of oak leaves, was a soldier's highest 





VallarU. 



RadUllt. 



honour. It was given to the man who had saved 
the life of a citizen in battle ; and exempted the 
wearer, together with his father and grandfather, from 
the neoea^ty of ever after bearing any troublesome 
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offices. A golden Crown, called Corona Vallaris 
vel Coiirensis, was the reward of him who first forced 
the enemy's entrenchments, or mounted the ram- 
part. A Mural Crown {Corona Muralii), was given 
to him who first scaled the walls of a besieged city ; 





Maralis. 



Uuralis. 



and a Naval Crown to him who first boarded a ship 
of the enemy. 

1. Rewards of less dignity and worth were fre- 
quently given in honour of general valour ; for in- 
stance the Hoita Pura, or spear of wood without 
any iron in it ; chains or collars of gold and silver 
(Torques); bracelets {ArmiUce); armour for horses 
( PhaleroB) ; and banners ( Vexilla). All of these 
were considered very honourable, and preserved with 
great care by those who were fortunate enough 
to gain them. Soldiers who had distinguished them- 
selves by bravery, were sometimes rewarded with a 
double amount of com, which they were empowered 
to dispose of as they pleased — double pay and clothes 
are also to be reckoned among the minor military 
rewards. 
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Y. MiLiTART PuNisHifENTSy foF Capital crimeii 
were generally very severe. Disobedience to orders, 
though it consisted only in speaking, or moving a 
small space from the ranks, was frequently pumshed 
with death ; even victory under such circumstances 
could not mitigate the punishment. In case of a 
mutiny, every tenth man was sometimes taken by 
lot, and killed ; this was caUed Decimation, jFW- 
ttiarium was the punishment of death by blows. The 
Tribune struck the condemned with a stick, and 
bade him fly. If he could escape from the soldiers, 
who all fell upon him with sticks and stones, he was 
allowed to live in a foreign country ; but he was 
generally killed on the spot To be scourged and 
sold for a slave, to be beheaded, crucified^ stoned, 
and left unburied, were also punishments occasionally 
inflicted on capital offenders. 

1 . For small crimes, the punishments were various ; 
such as, degradation of rank — ^removal from the 
camp, and employment in various labours — depriva- 
tion of pay — scourging with rods, &c. 




CHAPTER IX. 



1. OrFENSiVB MiUTART EsoiNSfl, wMcfa Served 
the purposes to which artillery is applied in mod^n 
warfare, were in constant nse among the Romans, 
The principal among these machines were '.— ■ 

1. Ariet. — The battering ram was a most formi- 
dable engine. It was composed of a long beam of 
wood, covered with wet leather, and headed with 
iron, suspended by a chain from another beam that 
lay across two upright posts. A hundred men, or 
fewer, worked it as it hung thus equally balanced ; 
and by main strength dashed it agunst the wall or 
rampart of a besieged city, until they had made a 
breach by which tliey oould mter. 
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2. To counteract the effects of the battering ram, 
the besieged were accustomed to lower wool-paclu 
or bags of straw, which deadened its blows. A. 
machine also, called tlie wolf, was invented to grapple 
the ram, and either break it or draw it up to the 




3. The Balitta was a large engine, in the nature 
of a cross-bow, by which the Romans were enabled 
to hurl large stones to a great distance. With the 
balista they shot also fire-darts, called Phalariem, 
armed at the end with a piece of iron three feet 
long, ending in a sharp point ; round this iron, tow, 
steeped in oil, sulphur, and various combustibles, 
were wrapped, which were set on fire before the 
darts were discharged. 

4. The Catapulta was a machine purposely made 
for casting darts and spears, 

5. The Scorjnv was a small cross-t>ow, carried in 
the hand. The darta sent fixim it bad small iron 
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points extremeljr shup, like the stings of scorpions, 
from which circumstaDco the machine took its 




CttapnlU. 
n. The Dbfbnbite EiiaiMsa of the Romaug 

1. Vinew — roofs or screens, supported upoo posts 
resting on iittle wheels. They were covered with 
materials that could not be easily ignited, such as 
raw hides and earth, and were usually placed over 
battering rams, to defend those who worked them ; 
or close to the walls, to defend the soldiers who un- 
dermined the foundations. 

2. Tettudo — a tortoise. This was a general name 
among the Bomans, given to every kind of defenaive 
engine. That which was properly speaking the tor- 

. toise, was a kind of roof, similar in its construction 
and uses to the vines, beneath which those who were 
working aeemed safe aa the tortoise under the shell. 
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A body of soldiers sometimes imitated the form 
of a tortoise, by joining their shields together above 
their heads, so as to form a kind of roof, against 
which the darts of the enemy would be of no avail. 

3. MuscvXi and Plutei were also defensive engines, 
strongly made, but not so long as the vinese. 

4. Movable towers were made by the Romans, 
with bridges to lay on the walls of a besieged town, 
and thereby effect an entrance. They were covered 
with whatsoever could best prevent them from being 
set on fire. They were sometimes made so prodi- 
giously large, that it seems wonderful how the sol- 
diers could move them. When these engines could 
be brought up to the walls of a place, its fall was 
generally insured. The besieged on their part dug 
countermines to frustrate the efforts of their besiegers. 
On these occasions the miners and counterminers 
sometimes met, and conflicts took place under ground. 
They also undermined the works of the besiegers, 
propping up the ground for a time with wooden 
beams, and then setting fire to these beams, so that 
the earth gave way beneath the weight of the be- 
sieger's engines. Other expedients were abo em- 
ployed, such as strengthening the walls, &c. The 
siege of Jerusalem, as related by Josephus, gives an 
excellent picture of warlike operations of this de- 
scription among the Bomans. 




THE NAVAL AFFAIRS OP THE HOUANS. 

I. There are few subjecta ootmected with the anti- 
quities of the Romans which are less understood than 
their naval affairs. The Romans were not at first 
great navigatora. They knew their own superiority 
over other nations by land, and they did not much 
care to have any concern with the sea, unless they 
were impelled to it by necessity. A superstitious 
belief also, that the spirits of the unburied dead were 
compelled to wander in sorrow a 'century of years. 
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along the infernal river Styx, rendered the Romans 
reluctant to run the hazard of shipwreck ; so that 
they had neither much skill in ships, nor much desire 
to tell posterity the little that they knew. 

II. Merchant vessels {Naves Onerance) were deep, 
clumsy, slow-sailing hulks, generally propelled by 
sails, but when there was no wind, managed with 
oars. These ships were guided, in their voyages 
during the day, by the knowledge which their cap- 
tains had of coasts in sight, and during the night, by 
the stars. For the Romans were unacquainted with 
the mariner's compass ; and, therefore^ they were as 
timorous of undertaking long voyages as they were 
unlit for such enterprises. 

III. Ships of war {Naieei Longce) were diiefly 
impelled by oars. Some of those vessels had several 
rows of oars on each side, and appellations werQ 
given them according to the number of these rows ; 
thus, those which had two rows on each side were 
called Biremei ; those which had three rows, 2W- 
remet ; those which had four, Qvadriremei, and so 
on. It is yet a problem among learned men, how 
these rows of oars were placed so as not to interfere 
with each other. The most accredited opinion is 
that each succeeding bank of oars was longer than 
the one beneath it ; but even this explanation does 
not entirely solve^the difficulty. 

- W. In ships of war, some oi i!d« Tc^Xwr) ^i^qsiv^ 
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described in the foregoing chapter, particularly ba- 
listse, were used. Grappling irons also, called crows 
{Corvi)y some of them dreadful instruments, were 
generally kept in each vessel. 

V. For the security of the provinces, Augustus 
stationed two fleets, one at Misenum, in the territory 
of Naples, on the Tuscan Sea, and another at Ra- 
venna^ on the Hadriatic. Ships were stationed also 
on the rivers Rhine and Danube, at Frejus, in Pro- 
vence, and at other places. 

VI. A little vocabulary of words, connected with 
the subject of ships, will save much explanation :-* 
NavarchuSy the captain; Ouhematovy the pilot; 
NautcBj the sailors ; Proraj the prow of a vessel ; 
Puppis, the stem ; Maltu, the mast ; Carina^ the 
keel ; Gubemaculumy the helm ; VeUi, the sails ; 
AntenncBf the yard-arms ; Rostrum^ the beak of the 
prow ; Anchora, the anchor ; Remi, the oars ; 
Funeiy the ropes ; BolU, the plummet ; Armamentaf 
the rigging. 

Fire-ships filled with combustibles, pots ofsulphur, 
&c.^ were often used in naval battles, with terrible 
eflect. The fleet of Mark Antony was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by means of such vessels, at the 
naval battle of Actium. Naval rewards and punish- 
ments were similar in character to those awarded to 
the army. 
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HAKNERn AND ISSTITPTIOKB OF THB BOKAHB ; RS- 
LATINQ PRIKCIPALLT TO THEIR FBITATI LirK. 



AHnSEHENTH OF THE ROMANS. 

I, Tub Romans governed the known world ; and 
eveiy citizen dwelling &t Borne was personalljr in- 
terested to know how affairs were going on. To 
inquire after news, and to transact private business 
// iras necessuy to go out to the Forum. On thia 
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aooount, as well as by reason of their attendance at 
public shows and assemblies, the Romans had in 
general little time to spend at home. Hence, we do not 
read that they had among them so many foolish diver- 
sions to beguile their private hours as we have. They 
sometimes, however, played at chess (Latrunctili)^ 
and they used different kinds of dice {Tali and TeS' 
serof), the best throw of which they called Venus, 
and the worst, Canis. Odd and even {par et impar) 
was not unknown amongst them, and they had a 
game called Duodecim Scripta, in which counters 
were moved on a board, according to throws made 
with dice ; this game had some resemblance to back- 
ganmion. The character of a gambler was considered 
disgraceful and dishonourable, and a law was even 
made forbidding games of chance. This law was, 
however, like many others, not very strictly fol- 
lowed. 

II. Public shows and exercises occupied a 
great deal of their time and attention. Under the 
Emperors, particularly, there was scarce a day in 
which there were not some public amusements for 
the people, whose minds were thus diverted, by con- 
tinual excitement, from the contemplation of their 
masters' tyranny. The Circus, the Amphitheatre, 
and the Theatre, were the places to which they more 
frequently resorted for pleasure. We shall consider, 
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A body of soldiers sometimes imitated the form 
of a tortoise, by joining their shields together above 
their heads, so as to form a kind of roof, against 
which the darts of the enemy would be of no avail. 

3. MuscvUi and Plutei were also defensive engines, 
strongly made, but not so long as the vineie. 

4. Movable towers were made by the Romans, 
with bridges to lay on the walls of a besieged town, 
and thereby effect an entrance. They were covered 
with whatsoever could best prevent them from being 
set on fire. They were sometimes made so prodi- 
giously large, that it seems wonderful how the sol- 
diers could move them. When these engines could 
be brought up to the walls of a place, its fall was 
generaUy insured. The besieged on their part dug 
countermines to frustrate the efforts of their besiegers. 
On these occasions the miners and counterminers 
sometimes met, and conflicts took place under ground. 
They also undermined the works of the besiegers, 
propping up the ground for a time with wooden 
beams, and then setting fire to these beams, so that 
the earth gave way beneath the weight of the be- 
sieger's engines. Other expedients were also em- 
ployed, such as strengthening the walls, &c. The 
siege of Jerusalem, as related by Josephus, gives an 
excellent picture of warlike operations of this de- 
serjption among the Romans. 




THE NAVAL AFFAIRS { 



THE ROKAHS. 



I. Thbrb are few subjects connected with the anti- 
quities of the Romans which are less understood than 
their naval affairs. The Romans were not at first 
great navigatora. They knew their own superiority 
over other nations by land, and they did not much 
care to have any concern with the sea, unless they 
were impelled to it by necessity. A superstitious 
belief also, that the spirits of the unburied dead were 
compelled to wander in sorrow a 'century of years, 
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and which the athleto were enabled to send to a vast 
distance by means of a leathern thong fixed round 
the hand of the thrower. Boxers either fought with 
their naked fists, or with a rude and terrible gauntlet 
composed of various thongs of leather filled with 
lead, called cestus. Those who fought with this were 
called CesHphori; their combats generally terminated 
in death. 

4. Venatio was a show of beasts, wild and tame. 
This show was of three kinds: — 1st. When those 
beasts which were rarely seen, were merely exposed 
to gratify the curiosity of spectators. 2nd. When the 
people were permitted to hunt the animals so exhi- 
bited, and take away whatever they could get for 
their own use. To make this venatio still more ex- 
traordinary, the Circus was covered with grass and 
lofty trees, to give it the appearance of a natural 
forest ; and the swine, deer, oxen, sheep, &c.^ were 
sent out from the dens (eavw), underneath. 3rd. 
When one species of wild beasts was permitted to 
encounter another; and when men, confident of 
their own strength, voluntarily engaged with wild 
beasts ; or when, by way of punishment, they were 
compelled to do so : such persons were called Bea^ 
tiarii. Sometimes canals of water were introduced, 
and the monsters of the deep compelled to fight with 
savage land animals. 
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THE NAVAL APFAIRB OF THE BOUANS. 

L Thbbb are few subjects connected with the aoti- 
quitiea of tbe Romans which aralcaa understood than 
their naval affairs. The Bomans were not at first 
great navigators. They knew their own superiority 
over other nations by land, and they did not much 
care to have any concern with the sea, unless they 
were impelled to it by necessity. A superstitious 
belief also, that the spirits of the unburied dead were 
compelled to wander in sorrow a 'century of years. 
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along the infernal river Styx, rendered the Bomans 
reluctant to run the hazard of shipwreck ; so that 
they had neither much skill in ships^ nor much desire 
to tell posterity the little that they knew. 

II. Merchant vessels {Naves Onerarice) were deep, 
clumsy^ slow-sailing hulks, generally propelled hy 
sails, but when there was no wind^ managed with 
oars. These ships were guided, in their voyages 
during the day, by the knowledge which their cap- 
tains had of coasts in sights and during the night, by 
the stars. For the Romans were unacquainted with 
the mariner's compass ; and, therefore^ they were as 
timorous of undertaking long voyages as they were 
unfit for such enterprises. 

III. Ships of war {Naves Longce) were diiefly 
impelled by oars. Some of those vessels had several 
rows of oars on each side, and appellations wer^ 
given them according to the number of these rows ; 
thus, those which had two rows on each side were 
called Biremes ; those which had three rows, 2H- 
remes ; those which had four, Qvadriremes, and so 
on. It is yet a problem among learned men, how 
these rows of oars were placed so as not to interfere 
with each other. The most accredited opinion is 
that each succeeding bank of oars was longer than 
the one beneath it ; but even this explanation does 
not entirely solve the difficulty. 

IV. In ships of war, aome oi \k<& Ts^\ax^ eni^es 
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described in the foregoing chapter, particularly ba- 
liatte, were used. Grappling irons also, called crows 
{Corfn)y some of them dreadful instruments, were 
generally kept in each vesseL 

V. For the security of the provinces, Augustus 
stationed two fleets, one at Misenum, in the territory 
of Naples, on the Tuscan Sea, and another at Ra- 
venna^ on the Hadriatic. Ships were stationed also 
on the rivers Rhine and Danube, at Frejus, in Pro- 
vence, and at other places. 

VI. A little vocabulary of words, connected with 
the subject of ships, will save much explanation :— ' 
NavarchuSy the captain; Oubernator, the pilot; 
NautcBy the sailors ; Proray the prow of a vessel ; 
Puppis, the stem ; Maltis, the mast ; Carina, the 
keel ; Gubemaculum, the helm ; Vela, the sails ; 
AntenncB, the yard-arms ; Rostrum^ the beak of the 
prow ; Anckdray the anchor ; Semi, the oars ; 
Funeiy the ropes ; BoliSy the plummet ; Armamentay 
the rigging. 

Fire-ships filled with combustibles, pots of sulphur, 
&c., were often used in naval battles, with terrible 
effect. The fleet of Mark Antony was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by means of such vessels, at the 
naval battle of Actium. Naval rewards and punish- 
ments were similar in character to those awarded to 
the army. 




BOOK V. 

MANNERS AND INSTITUTIONS Or THB ROUANS ; RB- 
LATINO PRINCIPALLY TO THEIR PRIVATB LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

AUrSEMENTS OF THE BOUANS. 

I. Tqb Bomans governed the known world ; and 
every cidzen dwelling at Rome waa personally in- 
terested to know how affairs were going on. To 
inquire after news, and to transact private business, 
it was necessary to go out to the Forum. On this 
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account, as well as by reason of their attendance at 
public shows and assemblies, the Romans had in 
general little time to spend at home. Hence, we do not 
read that they had among them so many foolish diver- 
sions to beguile their private hours as we have. They 
sometimes, however, played at chess (Latrunculi), 
and they used different kinds of dice {Tali and Tes- 
ser€B), the best throw of which they called Venus^ 
and the worst, Canis. Odd and even (par et impar) 
was not unknown amongst them, and they had a 
game called Duodecim Seripta, in which counters 
were moved on a board, according to throws made 
with dice ; this game had some resemblance to back- 
gammon. The character of a gambler was considered 
disgraceful and dishonourable, and a law was even 
made forbidding games of chance. This law was, 
however, like many others, not very strictly fol- 
lowed. 

II. Public shows and exercises occupied a 
great deal of their time and attention. Under the 
Emperors, particularly, there was scarce a day in 
which there were not some public amusements for 
the people, whose minds were thus diverted, by con- 
tinual excitement, from the contemplation of their 
masters' tyranny. The Circus, the Amphitheatre, 
and the Theatre, were the places to which they more 
frequently resorted for pleasure. We shall consider. 
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in order, what kinds of representations were usually 
exhibited in each of these. 

IIL CmcENSiAN Shows and Exercises. 

1. The principal amusements of the Circus were 
chariot and horse racing. The chariots used in racing 
were handsomely decorated, but, not having springs, 
their structure would appear clumsy if compared with 
ours. They had more frequently two wheels than 
four, and they were drawn by four horses, in honour 
of the Sun, to whom the Circus was dedicated. They 
were driven from certain openings, called Carceres^ 
around a goal called Metay which was composed of 
three columns, situated on the same base, at the 
other extremity of the Circus ; hence the phrase 
a Carceribus ad Metarriy from beginning to end. 
Seven times round the goal was considered one 
heat (mi««i^) ; and this usually terminated the race. 

The charioteers, Awn^cs^ were dressed each in a 
different colour, such as red, blue, white, green. The 
people often divided themselves into various fac- 
tions, in favour of one or other of these colours, 
and by their animosities caused much tumult and 
bloodshed. The signal for starting was at first 
the blowing of trumpets; afterwards, it was the 
dropping of a napkin (mappa). Nero himself^ on 
several occasions, entered the arena as a competitor 
in the chariot races. 
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InhoraenceSy there were aooie riders who managed 
two horses at the same tune, leaping firequmtl j from 
<me horse to the other^ after the maimer ci the 
NmnidiaDS. 

2. The Trojan game {LtidMt IVofcv).— This was 
a sham ^ht» performed onl j b j boys, the diief oi 
whom (Prmeept Jmjmtutis) was heir ^^larent to the 
crown, or son of some priDcipal senator. They w»e 
all beantiiiiny dressed, and rode on steeds splendidly 
capariscHied. They were divided into companies of 
twelve each, under the guidance of one of supericv 
£unily, who, at a given signal, led out his little tro(^ 
to engage with others, thus representing a general 
battle. 

3. Qumquerfimnj or PmUoMimy was a general 
term, under which M&e comprehended the ^ve ex- 
ercises of running (rtimfi), wrestling (/« da), leaping 
{Maltu8)i throwing {disd jaettu), boxing {pugilattu). 
In* the foot races, there w^ie persons * who ran 
in complete armour, to show their strength and 
agility. Wrestlers {Athletes) exercised naked, 
and rubbed thonselyes with oil, or a sticky ointment 
called <;^afiia,*that they might not be easily or ef- 
fectually^seized. These athlets tried also to excel 
in leaping. Throwing was, for the most part, con- 
fined to the quoit, called (KscuSf which was of a round 
shape, very heavy, and made of brass, iron, or stone^ 
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mud whidi the athlete were enabled to send to avast 
distance by means of a leathern thong fixed round 
the hand of the thrower. Boxa« either fought with 
thdr naked fists, or with a rude and terrible gauntlet 
composed of various thongs of leather filled with 
lead, called eegtut. Those who fought with this were 
called CegHpkori; thdr combats generally terminated 
in death. 

4. VemUh was a show of beasts, wild and tame. 
Thb show was of three kinds: — 1st. When those 
beasts which were rarely seen, were merely exposed 
to gratify the curiosity of spectat<»s. 2nd. When the 
people w^re permitted to hunt tbe animals so exhi- 
bited, and take away whatever they could get for 
their own use. To make this venatio still more ex- 
traordinary, the Circus was covered with grass and 
lofty trees, to give it the appearance of' a natural 
forest ; and the swine, deer, oxen, sheep, &c.y were 
sent out from the dens (cove?), underneath. 3rd. 
When one species of wild beasts was permitted to 
encounter another; and when men, confident of 
their own strength, voluntarily engaged with wild 
beasts ; or when, by way of punishment, they were 
compelled to do so : such persons were called BeS' 
tiariu Sometimes canals of water were introduced, 
and the monsters of the deep compelled to fight with 
savage land animals. 
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5. Naval engagements {Naamachia) were also 
exhibited ic the Circus, by introducing water from 
the canal that surrounded it, which was in an instant 
covered with armed vessels. These vessels wer« 
nsoaUy manned with captives or condemned male- 
iactors, who contended to the death, unless saved by 
the clemency of the Emperor. 




Boilng wllh tha Cotw. 



CoNCEBNisa the Gladiatorb. 

1. FighU of gladiators were exhibited frequently 
at funerals, and frequently in the Forum ; but the 
most usual place of their exhibition was an amphi- 
theatre. 

2. Gladiators were at first only condemned alavea 
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and criminals^ who were compelled to kill one ano- 
ther, as a sacrifice to the spirits of some deceased 
persons of quality: afterwards freedmen became 
gladiators, merely to earn a livelihood. 

3. Gladiators had various names, derived from 
their arms or manner of fighting : thus the Betiatii, 
or net-men, were so called because they held in their 
left hand a net, which they strove to throw over 
the head of their adversary before despatching 
him with an instrument like a trident, which they 
held in their right. 

The Secutores, or followers, whose arms were a 
sword or leaden bullet, a helmet, and a shield : these 
were commonly matched against the net-men. 

The Mirmillones, or fish-men, so called because 
they wore a brazen fish on their helmets. They were 
armed with a hooked sword {Hea) and a buckler. 

The Essedarii or charioteers — ^those who fought 
from chariots (esseda). 

The Laquearii^ or halter-men, who used a halter 
[laquetu), in the same way as the Retiarii did their 
^et, for the purpose of entangling their opponent. 

The AndabaUe, who were obliged to fight blind- 
fold, though on horseback : hence the phrase, Anda^ 
baiarum more pugnare — to fight in the dark. 

4. Before gladiators fought against one another, 
they first walked solemnly around the arena, to show 
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themselves to the spectators ; they were then matched. 
After this, they practls^ in presence of the multi- 
tude, with foils and headless spears ; which practising 
was called PrcBltuio, The prelude ended when the 
trumpet sounded, and they then fought for life and 
death. 

5. The lookers-on had a strange way of expressing 
their approbation or disapprobation of the manner in 
which gladiators fought. If they thought favourably 
of a man who lowered his arms in token of submis- 
sion, they raised their hands and pressed their thumbs 
dawnwardy and by this means saved his life ; but if 
they were unfavourable, they turned up their thumbs ; 
and by this sign ordered his antagonist to slay him. 
The ferocity with which the gladiators were made to 
fight with each other, and the number of those un- 
happy men who were annually sacrificed, under the 
rule of the emperors, for the amusement of the mob, 
is almost incredible^ and furnishes a convincing proof 
of the barbarous nature of the Boman people at the 
period of their greatest luxury. After the triumph 
of Tngan over the Dacians, public spectacles were 
exhibited at Rome for 123 days. During this period, 
10,000 gladiators fought, and 11,000 wild animals 
were destroyed. 

6. The rewards g^ven to gladiators were a palm 
palm crown^ decorated with ribbons {Palfna 
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LemnUcata), money — a cap called PUmi, which gave 
slaves their freedom — and a rod, called Hudis, 
which, if bestowed upon a slave, freed him from any 
obligation to serve again as a gladiator ; and if given 
to one who had formerly been free, restored him to 
the full enjoyment of his liberty. Age and infirmity 
also exempted gladiators from further duty in the 
circus. 

III. Of Scenic Representations. 

1. For a long time the Romans were entirely 
ignorant of the amusement of the theatre ; but after 
it had been introduced among them, they became 
fond of it, and cherished it, notwithstanding that it 
had been condemned by the legiaktore, as being 
injurious to morals. 

2. The origin and progressive advancement of the 
drama of Rome may be told in a few words. 

3. Nearly four hundred years after the building 
of the city, a great plague burst out among the 
people; and after having tried every other method 
in vain to stop its progress, the senate imagined 
that some new game should be instituted in honour 
of the gods, which might have the tendency of dis- 
arming their resentment. Accordingly, certain 
mimics or buffoons were brought from Etruria, who 
danced to the sound of the flute, and amaaed the 
multitude by their ridiculous gestures. This waa 
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dlled a scenic representation, because the mounte- 
banks exhibited on a stage, the name for which was 
Seena, The actors, however, did not speak, but 
oonfined themselves merely to dancing. The Romans 
did not, in fact, understand their language. 

4. This appeal failed to appease the gods ; but it 
pleased the people, and they continued it. At their 
sacred festivals the Boman youths imitated the 
actions of the players, as an accompaniment to 
oertun verses of their own composition, in which 
they threw out railleries against one another. These 
rude attempts at poetry were called Fescennine 
verses. 

5. Fescennine verses improved into satires; and 
satires furnished to Livius Andronicus a hint, which 
afterwards led him, after the example of his country- 
men the Greeks, to the composition of the first regu- 
lar Roman play, about five hundred years after the 
building of the city. 

6. The plays of Andronicus were acted by himself 
alone^ until he became hoarse. He was then allowed 
a boy, who sang the words of his play, while he 
merely accompanied the song with his gesture. — 
The Romans having seen and heard Andronicus, 
were soon disgusted with the players with whom 
they had been formerly delighted, and acquired a 
taste for higher intellectual gratification. 
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7. Livius AndronicuB was followed by Nfevius, 
Ennius, Plautus, CaeciliuSy Terence^ Afranius, Pacu- 
vius, Accius, &c. — eminent men, who, having an 
opportunity of studying the Grecian models, brought 
the writing of plays, both tragic and comiC| to 
great perfection. 

8. Comedians wore, during their performance, a 

4 

loose low shoe, called soccus : hence this word has 
been poetically used to signify comedy. Tragedians, 
on the contrary, wore a high-heeled buskin, called 
eothumiu ; which word, in like manner, is used to 
signify tragedy. The Boman youths were fond of 
amateur acting. Leaving the higher walks of the 
dramatic art to professed actors, they amused them- 
selves with acting farces called exodia, which followed 
the tragedy, in the same way as a small laughable 
piece is acted in our theatres at the end of the 
evening. 

9. Roman plays were divided, like our own, into 
various acts and scenes; but our plays have no 
chorus, which was often introduced with great 
beauty into the plays of the ancients. The chorus 
might consist of many or of few — of males or of 
females. It represented the persons who were pre- 
sent where the business was supposed to be acted* 
Whatever they said or sung ought therefore to have 
home reference to the play. Dramatic entertain- 
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ments were divided into tragedy, comedy, and pan- 
tomime. Their distinctive features were analogous 
to those preserved in modem dramatic writing. 
The Roman comedies are copied chiefly from the 
Greek, 

10. The music, used by the chorus, or without the 
chorus, to accompany a play, was chiefly wind-music. 
The Romans had a musical instrument which seems 
to have been, in its use and construction, much like 
what we call a first and second flageolet. It was 
composed of two flutes, joined together with one 
top, blown by one hole, and played with both hands. 
That which the right hand played was called tibia 
dextra : it seems to have had a low full sound, and 
few holes. The one played by the left hand — tibiu 
sitiistra — had sharper tones and more holes. If 
two right hand flutes were joined together, the 
instrument was called tibicB pares dextrm ; if two 
left hand flutes were joined, tihicB pares sinistrcB ; 
if flutes for each hand were joined in one, the 
instrument was ttbias impares, or tibiae dextras et 
stnuftroB* 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DRE8R OF THE ROMANS. 

I. Body Clothes. 

1. The principal garment of the Romansy and 
the one which procured for them the appellation of 
Oens Togata, was called Toga. It was a species of 
cloak, composed of one large semicircular piece of 
cloth^ generally of a white colour, and without sleeves. 
It had a long flowing skirt, which was ordinarily 
drawn over the right shoulder, and fastened on the 
left. To permit the skirt to hang loosely down was 
commonly considered a sign of effeminacy, or dis- 
solute manners. In case of rain, or an accident, 
this skirt was thrown over the head ; for the Romans 
did not in general wear any hats or caps. 

2. The toga was anciently worn as well by women 
as by men ; but the matrons afterwards changed it 
for the Stola, a robe like the toga, which reached 
down to the feet, and was bordered with a deep 
fringe. None but the free citizens of Rome were 
allowed to wear the toga. 

3. There are various kinds of togas mentioned in 
the classics ; the most worthy of notice are : — 
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• (1.) The Toga Pr^texta, which was bordered 
with purple, and worn by the sons of respectable 
dtiiens, from the age of thirteen years until they 
attained the age of seventeen, when they assumed 
the Toga Virilisy or manly gown, which they did 
with much solemnity and ceremony. 

The toga prsetexta was also worn by the superior 
magistrates, and by the high priests, the Augurs, and 
the Decemviri. 

Young women wore the toga praetexta until they 
were married ; and on a particular festival, married 
women were permitted to appear in it instead of the 
stola. 

The toga prsetexta was not only a robe of great 
dignity, but also a sacred habit : hence it was given 
to boys and young women, as a kind of defence to 
them against injury ; and hence also it was worn by 
magistrates, to signify that their persons should be 
inviolate. 

(2.) The Toga Pulla was of a black colour^ and 
worn by the people in mourning. 

(3.) The Toga Picta was a richly embroidered 
robe. 

(4.) The Toga Purpurea^ one that had purple 
ground. 

(5.) The Toga PalmatOj one whose border was 
probably inwrought with figures of palm. 
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The three last-mentioned togas were for generals 
during a triumph. 

(6.) The Trabea was the most splendid of all the 
togas. Its colour was white, adorned with scarlet, 
and bordered with purple. It was sometimes su- 
perbly set with gems, and inwrought with gold, on 
which account it was only proper to Consuls and 
Emperors. 

4. The Tunica was a close warm coat, worn under 
the toga, which reached down to the knees, and had 
wide sleeves as far as the elbow. It was usually 
made of white wool, and bound round the waist by 
a girdle (Cwgulum), The poor people, who were 
not able to afford a toga, wore only tunics, and were 
hence called, by Horace, Tunicatui Popelhu. 

(1.) The Tunica Zatidavia was only worn by 
senators, and by the sons of senators, after they as- 
siuned the toga virilis. It was called Laticlavia, 
from a broad purple stripe or galloon, which edged 
its two sides, where they joined in the middle. 

(2.) The Tunica Augwsticlavia was the under-dress 
of the Equites. It was only distinguished from the 
laticlave by a narrower galloon. It is not thoroughly 
known whether the use of the Augusticlave belonged 
exclusively to the Equites or not. 

(3.) Tunics were the ordinary dress of women 
Inside the house. Their tunics, however, were made 
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longer than the men's. An oraament also was 
added to their girdle, serving not only as a 
decoration but as a support; for the Boman 
ladies were unacquainted with stays. This orna- 
ment they called Strophium, and those who were 
able, generally had it set with jewels and pearls of 
great value. 

(4.) Under the outer tunic there were sometimes 
one or two others, worn for the sake of warmth. The 
innermost one, which they called Indugiumy was 
made of finer wool, and answered the same end as 
our shirt ; for the Romans had not the comfort of 
linen in common use, as we have. 

5. Lacerna was a short cloak, generally of a dark 
colour, open before, and fastened with clasps (fibula), 
to which was attached a hood {cucuUum), which 
screened the head in time of rain. It was worn 
over the toga, or by the common people, instead of 
a toga, over their tunics. Similar to this, in shape 
and use, were the Pennulu and Lcsna, 

6. Paludamentum was, properly speaking, the 
uniform of a general, being of a scarlet colour, and 
bordered with purple. It is a general term, however, 
to signify any military robe. 

7. The Romans never wore any stockings ; and sel- 
dom put on small clothes, except when they assumed 
the military habit for exercising on horseback* The 
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drawers which they wore on such occasions were 
called Campestre. 

8. Saqum was the principal military cloak of the 
Romans. It was thrown over the other clothes or 
armour, and fastened in front with clasps. 

9. Synthesis was a large commodious garment^ 
fitted for reclining on sofas, which was put on at 
dinner instead of the toga. 

11. Head Dress. 

1. The Romans usually went bare-headed; but 
upon extraordinary occasions they put on : 

(1.) The Pileus, a woollen cap or bonnet, worn 
especially by freedmen, to whom it was given in token 
of emancipation. 

(2.) The OaUrus, which was like a helmet or 
broad-rimmed hat ; worn chiefly by priests, or by 
persons on a journey. 

(3.) The Petasus, similar to the galerus, and, like 
it, worn by travellers. 

lU. Shoes. 

1. Calcei were a kind of buskin, made of black 
leather, which came midway up the leg. The Calceus 
Lunatus had in the front a gold, silver, or ivory 
crescent, which probably was used as a clasp. By 
this ornament, patrician senators were distinguished 
from senators who were not patrician, as well as from 
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the rest of the people. Calcei were worn out of 
doorsy along with the toga. 

2. Peronbs were boots, coarsely made of skins, 
reaching up the calf of the leg, worn by plebeians and 
countrymen. « 

3. SoLE£ were slippers or sandals, made of leather, 
wood, or iron, without uppers — being bound with 
straps round the foot and leg. It was accounted in- 
decent for men to wear these when they went out ; 
but it was customary to wear them at feasts. Creptdce 
are said to have differed from the soleie, by having 
two soles. 

4. Calig-«: were like brogues used by some of our 
own poor, having wooden soles thickly set with nails. 
These were the shoes of soldiers. 

5. Besides these, there were other coarse shoes, 
as the Udones, Sculponecey &c., not to mention the 
cothurnus and soccus, already noticed. 

rV. Women's Dress. 

What has been said respecting the dress of 
the women, it will be perhaps satisfactory to re- 
capitulate : — 

1. They wore long and handsome tunics, tightly 
bound round the waist with a girdle, on which was 
a stomacher of rich workmanship. Over this tunic 
they wore a long fringed robe, called stola, which 
only respectable people might wear. Both these gar- 
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ments, though at first only white, were afterwards 
dyed with various colours, according to the fancy of 
the wearer. 

2. They had no bonnets, but took much pains to 
curl and dress their hair in various forms; and, 
when they went abroad, usually covered it with a 
veil. Sometimes they put on a kind of cap, called 
Mitra, which they bound beneath their chin. 

3. Around their neck, and on their left arm, they 
usually had bracelets. There is mention made also 
of certain ornaments worn round the legs, called 
Periscdides, Long pendants for the ears were much 
in use ; and rings were sometimes worn on every 
finger of the hand except the middle one. As to 
jewels, they were accounted so essential among a 
lady's ornaments, that Lollia Paulina had of them 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds' worth for her 
own use. 



CHAPTER in. 

OF MARRIAGE. 

. I. Marriaoe was accounted very honourable 
among the Romans; and celibacy was punishable 
with a fine. 
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II. There could be no legal marriage except 
among citizens. The children of a Roman (whether 
man or woman) and a foreigner, were accounted 
spurious. They were called hybridasy or mongrels, 
and their condition was little better than that of 
slaves. 

III. The legal age for marriage was fourteen years 
for men, and twelve for women. 

IV. Young persons were not allowed to marry 
without the consent of their parents or guardians. 
The friends of the parties usually settled among 
themselves the articles of the marriage contract, and 
both parties signed them. 

Y. At the time of signing the settlement, the wed- 
ding-day was usually fixed, but care was taken to ^^ 
upon a fortunate time : for there were certain days 
reckoned very unfortunate ; such as the kalends, 
nones, and ides, and the days after them, the whole 
month of May, &c. 

VI. There were three ways of contracting mar- 
riage among the Romans, viz., by use (i/««) ; by pur- 
chase {coemptione) ; and by eating together a parti- 
cular kind of cake {Jarre). 

1. A marriage by uae was considered perfectly 
valid if a man and woman had lived together, for 
one whole year, without being three days absent 
one from the other. 
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2. A marriage bypurchate took plaoey when the 
man handed to the woman a piece of monej^ asking 
her, at the same time, whether she was willing to 
become the nustrefls of lus family, and when she 
returned the money to him again, saying that she 
was willing. 

3. The most solemn kind of marriage was called 
Confarreaiio. It was performed by the Pontifez 
Maximus, or by the high priest of Jupiter, and 
accompanied by sacred rites. It was necessary that 
there should have been at least ten witnesses present. 
After a set form of words had been gone through, 
the bride and bridegroom partook together of a con- 
secrated cake, made of flour, salt, and water, which 
they called far ; and by this ceremony pointed out 
the peaceful union that should subsist between them. 
Such a marriage could only be dissolved by another 
solemnity called Diffarreatio. 

YII. By marriage, a husband possessed over his 
wife the same power which a father had over lus 
daughter; all her goods {paraphema) and dowry 
became his; and the wife, if her husband died in- 
testate, inlierited an equal share of property with the 
children ; and if they had no children, the whole. 

YIII. There were many ceremonies which it was- 
necessary to observe on a marriage occasion among 
the Bomam. 
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1. The Haruspices were consulted, and sacrifices 
offered to the gods, especially to Juno, the goddess 
of marriage. 

2. Her maids divided the hair of the bride into 
six tresses, with the point of a spear ; which being 
customary with the vestal virgins intimated how 
chastely she should live with her husband. 

3. The dress of the bride was a long white robe, 
bound round the waist by a zone, which was tied in 
a knot called the Herculean, Her head was crowned 
with the fiowers of vervain, and other herbs, which it 
was necessary that she herself should have gathered. 
Over this crown was thrown a flame-coloured veil. 
Her shoes were of the same colour as her veil. 

4. The marriage ceremony was performed in the 
house of the bride's father, or of her nearest relation. 
In the evening, when it was finished, she was con- 
ducted to the house of her husband. 

5. Five nuptial torches were carried in the front 
of the bridal procession by as many children, called 
Pueri lauti, because they were washed for the ooca« 
sion. Three other boys attended the bride; one 
went immediately before her, bearing the torch of 
Hymen — the other two supported her arms. 

6. Women followed the bride, carrying the distaff, 
spindle, and wool, to intimate the necessity of in* 
dustry. 
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7. A great number of friendi attended the pi 
oesuon, shoutings as they went along, ** Hymen ! 
Hymensee!" and invoking Thalasaiua in nuptial 
odea. 

8. When the bride reached the door of her hus- 
band's house, she bound the posts, which had been 
previously adorned by wreaths of flowers, with fillets 
of wool anointed with tallow, as a charm against 
enchantments. 

9. She either stepped over the threshold, or was 
lifted over it, because it was sacred to Yesta, the 
goddess of virgins ; and it would, therefore^ have 
been ominous to touch it. 

10. When she entered, the keys were delivered to 
her. She and her husband touched fire and water 
together : for all things were supposed to have been 
pro<luced from these elements. 

11. All parties sat down at length to the wedding 
feast. The bridegroom scattered nuts among the 
children, intimating that he had done with the trifles 
of boyhood. Elegant music accompanied hymeneal 
songs during the entertainment ; and when all their 
festivity was over, the bride was conducted to her 
chambers by matrons. 

12. The wedding song was sung by a number of 
virgins. This song was called JEpithalamium ; and 
with it all the marriage ceremonies were ended* 
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IX. It was not thought extraordmary in Rome 
for men to marry a second time ; but it was con- 
sidered very proper for a woman to remain the 
widow of only one man: hence the honourable 
epithets, Uni-vira and Unirwupta, 

X. . DiTOBCES were permissible at Rome for va- 
rious causes. If the divorce was occasioned by in- 
fidelity, or any other fault of the wife, her dowry was 
retained ; but if she was guiltless, her dowry was 
restored to her. 

1. Sometimes the husband and wife agreed be- 
tween themselves to separate ; and this mutual ac- 
quittal from marriage vows was called a bona gratia 
divorce. 

2. The marriage called Confarreatio, as we have 
already said, could only be annuUed by a contrary 
ceremony called Dififarreatio. In like manner, a 
marriage by purchase was dissolved by a release 
called Remancipatio, 

3. A simple method of divorce sometimes pre- 
vailed. The marriage-contract was torn in the pre- 
sence of seven witnesses, and the keys taken from 
the wife. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HE A LB OF THE ROHAXB. 

1. Upon ordinary occasions, the nuumer in whidi 
the ancient Bomans generally paaaed the day, wu 
this: 

1. The first two hours of the day, that is, from five 
to seven o'clock, were spent by the patrons with thnr 
clients; from the third to the fifth hour was oocti- 
pied by breakfast, attendance at the bar, or soma 
particular business. 

2. From eleven o'clock until two or three o'clock 
they rested themselves, and took a slight repast ; 
after this, they exercised in various ways ; then 
bathed, and prepared for their principal meal, which 
was lutuUy at four or five o'clock. The reat of the 
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ev^ung was oommonly spent in the house, by pro- 
longing the time at wine, or taking supper. 

IL Breakfast they called Jentaculum. This 
was a very slight meal, and not universally taken. 

ni. Prandium, usuaUy translated Dinner, was 
nothing but a lunch, taken without any regularity 
or particular etiquette. 

rV. C(ENa was the principal meal of the Romans. 
It is in general called supper, but it would be better 
translated Dinner. It differed in no respect, ex- 
cept as to the manner in which it was taken, from 
that which we call dinner ; and it answered, in no 
respect whatever, to that which we call supper. 

1. The coena was sometimes composed of three 
courses, or even of a greater number, if the enter- 
tainment were very sumptuous. The first consisted 
of salad and shell-fish, together with eggs ; the second 
of beef, fish, and other substantial dishes ; and the 
last of pastry and fruit. 

2. The dining-room, called Ccenaculum^ was in an 
upper story. It was furnished with greater or less 
splendour, according to the ability of the owner ; but 
it usually contained one table, and three sofas sur- 
rounding it : hence the room itself was called 2H- 
clinium ; or if it had only two couches, Biclinium. 

3. The Romans, at dinner, did not sit around their 
tables, upon chairs, as we do ; but reclined on sofas, 
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which they adapted to the form of the table. These 
sofas had no backs ; they were large enough to hold 
three or four people, and they were furnished with 
bolsters, one for each guest. 

4. The guests lay with the head a little raised — 
the back supported by a bolster, and the body re- 
clining on the left arm. The feet of the first were 
stretched out behind the back of the second, and his 
feet behind the third. It is probable that our Lord 
occupied the middle seat of a sofa at the Last Supper, 
and John the third seat ; on which account, his head 
being towards the breast of our Lord, he might be 
said to lie in his bosom. 

6. The most honourable seat in a sofa was the 
middle : 'therefore the most honourable in a room 
was the middle seat of the middle sofa ; but the 
consular seat was the last of the middle sofa, in 
order that the consul might, with less interruption 
to the company, receive any messages. 

Y. Much wine was generally drunk by the Bo- 
mans after dinner. 

1. It was customary to appoint a person to regu- 
late the toasts, and determine the quantity to be 
drunk. This appointment they made by the casting 
of dice, and they called the person so appointed 
Arbiter Bihendu 

2. A libation was first poured out to the gods, and 
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then they drank to one another, saying, *' bene mihi " 
(my own health), or " bene vobis " (your health), or 
the like. In drinking to a friend or mistress, they 
would sometimes take as many cyathi, or glasses, as 
there were letters in the name, or as they wished 
years to them. 

3. The Romans were very fond of old wines. 
Bome have been kept by them, it is said, above one 
hundred years, and some above two hundred 
years. 

4. Their wines were in general distinguished by 
the names of the places in which they were made. 
The Italian wines most frequently mentioned were 
Falerian, Massic, Csecuban, &c. ; the foreign wines 
in g^reat repute, were Chian, Lesbian, Leucadian, 
Coan, &c. 

YI. SuPFEB {Comrnissatio) was sometimes taken 
after the coena. In great houses, this meal was fre- 
quently laid out in a different room from the coena- 
culum. It was luxurious to partake of supper : hence 
the word commissari — ^to revel. 



^^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE TEAR. 

L Orioinallt there were only ten months in the 
Roman year, of which March was the first. Numa 
Pompilius afterwards added January and February ; 
but the length of these months being measured by 
the moon, made the year to consist of only 354 days, 
on which account an intercalary month was added 
every second year by the Pontifioes. 

II. Julius Csesar put an end to this confusion, by 
regulating the months according to the course of the 
sun : so that from his time, the Roman year, like our 
own, consisted of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 

III. The names of the months were the same 
among the Romans as those which we now have, 
giving a Latin termination to our English names. 

lY. The division of months into weeks was not 
introduced until nearly two hundred years after 
Christ. The names of the days were : Dies SoliSf 
Sunday — Dies Lunce, Monday — Dies MaHiSy Tues- 
day — Dies Mercurii, Wednesday — Dies Jovis^ 
Thursday — Dies Veneris, Friday — Dies Satumi, 
Saturday, 
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V. The ordinary method of dividing the months, 
among the Romans, was into KalencU^ NoneSy and 
Ides. The first day of a month was the kalends of 
that month ; the fifth day was the nones, and the 
thirteenth the ides ; but in four months, viz., March, 
May, July, and October, the nones were on the 
seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

VI. The manner of computing the day of the 
month was by counting its distance from the ka- 
lends, nones, or ides following ; thus — January the 
second was quarto nonas, or quarto nonai*um Jaww- 
ariiy i.e. the fourth day before the nones ; January 
the sixth was octavo idus^ i.e. the eighth day before 
the ides ; and January the fourteenth wtis undeoi- 
g&simo halendas Februarii, the nineteenth day be- 
fore the kalends of February ; January the thirty- 
first was pridie kdlendas Februariiy the day before 
the kalends of February. 

The following table will show at once the Roman 
computation of any day of any month throughout 
the year : — 
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A Table of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 



1 'M • 










Days 
Month 


April, Jane, 
Sept., Not. 


Jan.. Ang , 
D«c«mb«r. 


March, Maj, 
July, Oct. 


Febmary. 


1 


KalendflB . 


Kalends . 


KalendsB. 


KalendsB. 


2 


IV. Nonas 


IV. Nonas 


VI. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


3 


III. . . 


III. . . 


V. . . . 


III. . . 


4 


Pridie. , 


Pridie . . 


IV. . . 


Pridie. . 


5 


Nonae . . 


NonsB. 


III. . . 


NonsB . . 


6 


VIIL Idas 


V III. Idas 


Pridie . . 


VIII. Idas. 


7 


VII. . . 


VII. . . 


NonsB . . 


VIL . . 


8 


VI. . . 


VI. . . 


Vm.Idas 


VL . . 


9 


V. . . 


V. . . . 


VIL . . 


V. . . 


10 


IV. . . 


IV. . . 


VI. . . 


IV. . . 


11 


III. . . 


HL . . 


V. . . . 


IIL . . 


12 


Pridie. . 


Pridie . , 


IV. . . 


Pridie. . 


13 


Idas . . 


Idas . . 


in. . . 


Idas . . 


14 


XVIU. Kal. 


XIX. Kal. 


Pridie . . 


XVLKal. 


15 


XVIL . 


XVIII. . 


Idas . . 


XV. . . 


16 


XVI. . 


XVII. . 


XVII. KaL 


XIV. . . 


17 


XV. . . 


XVI. . . 


XVI. . . 


XUL . . 


18 


XIV. . 


XV. . . 


XV. . . 


XIL . . 


19 


XIII. . 


XIV. . . 


XIV. . . 


XL . . 


20 


XII. . . 


xm. . . 


XIII. . . 


'A« • . • 


21 


XI. . . 


XII. . . 


XII. . . 


IX. . . 


22 


X. . . 


XI. . . 


XI. . . 


VIIL . . 


23 


IX. . . 


•aV. ... 


•2L. • • . 


VIL . . 


24 


vni. . 


IX. . . 


IX. . . 


VL . . 


25 


vu. . . 


vin. . . 


vni. . . 


» • . . . 


26 


VI. . . 


VII. . . 


VII. . . 


IV. . . 


27 


V. . . 


VL . . 


VL . . 


in. . . 


28 


IV. . . 


V. . . . 


v. . . . 


Prid. KaL 


29 


III. . . 


IV. . . 


IV. . . 


Martii. 


30 


Prid. Kal. 


m. . . 


IIL . . 




31 


Mens. seq. 


Prid. Kal. 


Prid. Kal. 








Mens. seq. 


Mens. seq. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WEIGHTS AMD MEASURES OF THE ROMANS. 

I. The principaV Weight in use among the Bo- 
mans, was the pound, called As or Libra, which was 
equal to 12 oz. avoirdupois, or 16 oz. 18 dwts. and 
13| grains, troy weight. It was divided into twelve 
ounces, the names of which were as follow : Unica, 
1 oz. — Sextans, 2 oz. — Tiiens, 3 oz. — Quadrant, 
4 oz. — Qui/icunx, 5 oz. — Semis, Jib. — Septunx, 
7 oz. — Bes, 8 oz. — Dodrans, 9 oz. — Dextans, 10 
oz. — Deunx, 12 oz. 

II. The As and its divisions were applied to any- 
thing divided into twelve parts, as well as to a pound 
weight. The twelfth part of an acre was called 
Uncia, and half a foot. Semis, &c. 

III. The Measures for things drt. — Modiut, 
a peck — Seminwdius, a gallon — Sextanus, a pint — 
Hemiiia, one half-pint,* and 3 smaller measures, for 
which we have not equivalent names in English. One 
Modius contained 2 Semimodii — each Semimodius 
contained 8 Sextant — each Sextarius, 2 Heminae — 
each Hemina, 4 Acetabula — each Acetabulum, 1^ 
Cyathi — each Cyathus, 4 lAffuke. 
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IV. The Liquid Measures of Capacitt were the 
Culeus, which was equal to 144^ gallons : it con- 
tained 20 Amphora or Quadrantales ^e&ch Am- 
phora, 2 UmcB — each Uma, 4 Congii — eaqh Con- 
gius; 6 Sextarii — and each Sextarius^ 2 Quartarii, 
or naggins — each Quartarius^ 2 iTi^mtiMV— each He- 
mina, 3 Acetabula or glasses — each Acetabulom, IJ 
Cyathi — and each Cyathus, 4 Ligulas. 

Y. The Measures of Length in use among the 
Romans were, Millarium or Mille, a mile — each 
mile contained 8 Stadia, or furlongs — each Stadium, 
125 Paisus — each Pace, 5 feet 

VI. The Pes, or foot, was variously divided. It con- 
tained 4 Fdlmi, or hand-breadths, each of which was 
therefore 3 inches long — and it contained 16 Diffiti, 
or finger-breadths, each of which was therefore three- 

* quarters of an inch long — and it contained 12 Vncias, 
or inches : any number of which was used to signify 
the same number of ounces. 

VII. Cubitus, a cubit, was IJ feet long — Pollex, 
a thumb's breadth, 1 inch — Palmipes, a foot and 
hand's breadth, i. e. 15 inches long — Pertica, a 
perch, 10 feet long — the lesser Acttu was a space of 
ground 120 feet long by four broad — ^the greater 
Actus was 120 feet square — two square Actus made 
a Jugerum, or acre, which contained therefore 

28,000 square feet. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF MONKY AND THE COMPUTATION THEREOF. 

I. Thb first money in use among the Romans was 
nothing more than unsightly lumps of brass, which 
were valued according to their weight. Servius 
Tullius stamped these with images of cattle fpecudes, 
whence money generally was called PecuniaJ to a 
fixed standard. After his reign, the Romans improved 
the old, and added new coins. He also reduced theit 
size. Silver and gold were not coined imtil nearly 
five hundred years after the foundation of Rome. 
The coins in most frequent use were the As, Sester" 
iiui, Victoriatus, Denarius, Aureus. 

II. The As was a brass coin, stamped on one side 
with the beak of a ship, and on the other with the 
double head of Janus. It originally weighed on^ 
pound; but was afterwards reduced to half an 
ounce; without suffering, however, any diminution of 
value. It was worth three and one-tenth farthings. 
Other brass coins were the Semisses, Trientes, 
QuadranteSf and Sextantes, 

HL The Sestertius was a silver coin, stamped 
on one side with Castor and Pollux^ and on the ob- 
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verse with the city. This was so current a coin, that 
the word NumfMU^ money, is often used absolutely 
to express it. It was worth one penny and three 
and three-fourths farthings. 

lY. The Denarius was a silver coin^ value for 
ten asses; that is, 7|d. of our money. It was 
stamped with the figure of a carriage drawn by four 
beasts, and on the obverse side, with a head covered 
with a helmet, to represent Rome. 

Y. YiCTORiATUS was a silver coin, half the value 
of a Denarius. It was stamped with the figure of 
Yictory, from whence its name was derived. Being 
worth five Asses, it was called Qutftarmi. 

YI. LibeUGf SembeUa^ Teninciui^ were also silver 
coins, but of less value than the above. Libella was 
of the same worth as the As — Sembella was half a 
Libella, equal to one farthing and a half — and the 
Terunclus was half of a Sembella. 

YII. Aureus Denarius was a gold coin, about 
the size of a silver Denarius, and probably stamped 
in a similar manner. At first, forty Aurei were made 
out of a pound of gold; but under the Emperors it was 
not so intrinsically valuable, being mixed with alloy. 

1. The value of the Aureus, which was also called 
SoliduSf varied at different times. According to 
Tacitus, it was valued and exchanged for 25 Denarii, 
Trhich amounted to 16s. l|d. 
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VIII. The Abbreyiationb used by the Romans 
to express these various kinds of money, were, for the 
As, L. — for Sesterce, L.L.S, or H.S. — for the Quin- 
ary, V. or ^. — for the Denarius, X, or : ! : 

IX. Sesterces were the kind of money in which 
the Romans usually made their computations. 1,000 
Sesterces made up a sum called SeHertiumy the value 
of which in our money was £8 Is. 5^. 

1. The art of reckoning by Sesterces was regulated 
by these rules : 

First. — If a numeral adjective were joined to 
Sestertii, and agreed with it in case, it signified just 
so many Sesterces ; as decern Sestertii^ 10 Sesterces : 
Is. 7id. 

Second. — If a numeral adjective, of a different 
case, were joined to the genitive plural of Sestertius, 
it signified so many thousand Sesterces ; as decern 
Sestertium, 10,000 Sesterces : £80 14s. 7d. 

Third. — K a numeral adverb were placed by it- 
self, or joined to Sestertium, it signified so many 
hundred thousand Sesterces; as Decies, or decies 
Sestertium, 100,000 Sesterces : equal to £8,072 188. 4d. 

Fourth. — When the sums are expressed by letters, 
if the letters have a line over them, they signify also 
so many hundred thousand Sesterces; thus, H.S.M.C. 
denotes the sum of X^OOO times 100,000 Sesterces, 
i.e. 110,000,000 : £888,020 16a. 8d. 
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The table underneath will show, at one view, the 
value of all the priacipal coins and aunu of money 
in use among the Bomans. The three first were 
borrowed from the Grecians. 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

OF PDMBRALS. 

I. Tbs Mme Buperstition which at first caused 
the Bomaiu to be timid and unwilling uavigaton, 
Damely belief in the restlessoess aad ucihappineu of 
the BOuU of the unburied dead, rendered them u a 
people peculiarly strict in the performance of funeral 
ritea. 

II. Their nuuiner of disposing of dead bodies 
was, either to bury them in graves or sepulchres, aa 
we do, or to bum them upon a funeral pile. Bury- 
ing, as it is more natural, was the more ancient 
practice. Bumiog became prevalent at the latter 
end of the Republic and under the Emperors, until 
the Christian reli^on became universally difi\ued ; 
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after which mtennents were again practised, llie 
practice of burning bodies is, however, ahready 
mentioned in the laws of the Twelve Tables. 

III. Children before they got their teeth might 
not be burned. Persons struck by lightning, also, 
were not burned, but usually buried in the place 
where they were kiUed. 

IV. Private funerals {funera tacita vel plebeia) 
were made at small expense, and commonly attended 
only by the relatives of the deceased ; but public 
funerals {funera indictiva) were celebrated with 
great magnificence, and at vast expense. 

y. Those who mourned for the dead, or attended 
a funeral, were accustomed to lay aside all orna- 
ments, to relinqubh their ordinary occupations, and 
to change their usual clothes, for others of a black 
colour. Sometimes they yielded to extravagant grief, 
cursing the gods, tearing their hair, allowing their 
beard to grow, &c. Magistrates, it is said, at 
times laid aside their official robes, and assumed those 
of senators; and senators occasionally put on the 
equestrian habit. It was at first usual to celebrate 
funeral obsequies only in the night-time by the light 
of torches, that priests passing that way might see 
the procession, and turn aside. It was considered 
that a priest was polluted by contact with a corpse, 
aad rendered incapable o{ perfonning hb sacerdotal 
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functions. Afterwards, however, the custom was 
discontinued in the case of public funerals. 

VI. A Public Funeral was proclaimed aloud 
by a herald, who went through the city, inviting all 
that wished to attend. The procession was composed, 
besides the relatives of the deceased, of musicians, 
torch-bearers, freedmen and mourners, and if the 
deceased had been a general, olthe soldiers whom he 
commanded, and the lictors, who went along bearing 
their arms and fasces reversed. 

1. When the bier reached the Forum, some near 
relation or public functionary recited an oration, 
filled with the praises of the deceased. 

2. The funeral then proceeded to the Campus 
Martius, or whatever place had been determined 
upon without the city, and the body was placed upon 
the pyre, which had been previously erected there 
with a piece of money in its mouth, to pay Charon, 
the ferryman of Hades, for a sail over the river Styx. 

3. The pyre was ignited by the nearest relatives 
of the deceased, who turned their faces aside while 
they held their torches to it, in order that they might 
seem necessitated to perform so paini'ul a duty. 
Before the body was consumed, the eyes of the 
corpse, which had been closed immediately after 
death, were opened. 

4. After the pyre began properly to blaze, the 
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clothes, arms, &c., which the deceased most frequently 
wore and most delighted in, were thrown into the 
flames. Sacrifices were then made, and the victims 
also thrown into the fire. 

5. Combats of gladiators generally closed the 
funeral. These have been already described in 
Chapter I. of this Book. This horrible practice 
originated in an ancient custom of murdering pri- 
soners of war around the funeral pile of those who 
had been slain in battle, as a sacrifice to their manes. 
The size of the funeral pile served in some measure 
to indicate the rank of the deceased. 

6. When the body had been consumed, its ashes 
were gathered up, and placed in an urn. Those 
who had the charge of funerals knew how to dis- 
tinguish the ashes of the body from those of the 
wood ; but sometimes, for the purpose of being 
more certain, the body was wrapped in a kind of 
cloth, called Asbestos, which being spun out of a 
mineral substance, possessed the singular property 
of remaining unconsumed in fire, and therefore 
entirely preserved the ashes of the dead from mingling 
with those of the pile. 

VII. The Funeral Pile (Rogw vel Pyra) was a 
high heap of such wood as was most easily inflamed, 
built in regular order, in the shape of an altar. 
Around it cypress trees were sometimes set to pre- 
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vent any disagreeable smell from spreading ; and for 
the same purpose, costly perfumes were frequently 
thrown into it while burning. It was unlawful 
to erect a funeral pile within sixty feet of any 
house. 

VIII. The instant in which any person was ob- 
served to expire, the nearest relation present Idssed 
his lips, in hope of receiving his soul. His eyes 
and mouth were closed, to give him the appearance 
of a person sleeping; and he was loudly and re- 
peatedly called upon, by name^ to awaken, for fear 
he might only have fallen into a lethargy. 

1. The body was then given to the undertakers, 
and by them washed or embalmed. In the art of 
embalming, the Romans were greatly superior to the 
Egyptians. It is supposed that they used for this 
purpose a mixture of myrrh, or aloes, or turpentine. 

2. When the body had been thus prepared, it was 
dressed, and the head was crowned with flowers, or 
with some of the coronets, which the valour of the 
deceased, in battle, had merited. 

3. It was usual to keep the corpse in this manner 
seven days. A branch of cypress tree was placed, 
in the meantime, outside the door, which was known 
by the passers-by to be an emblem of death. 

IX. Undertakers (Xi&tYinan'i) were intrusted with 
the charge of everything requisite for funerals. Th^ 
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derived their name from the temple of Venus Libitina, 
in which were registered the names of all those that 
died at Rome. 

1. PoUinetores were those persons to whom the 
undertakers deputed the washing and embalming of 
the body, 

2. Other persons employed to assist at funerals 
were Vespillionei or Sandapolones — those who carried 
the bier. 

3. Siticinei — musicians of various kinds, who went 
before the bier, playing to the pyre. 

4. Prasficm — ^mourners : a company of women, 
practised to sing, with a plaintive voice, a funeral 
dirge, commemorating the praises of the deceased. 
Women of this description are found in some parts 
of Ireland at present. 

5. Ludii and Histrwnes — players and buffoons, 
who danced and sang before the bier. Such charac- 
ters would seem to us very improper actors in a 
funeral solemnity. 

X. Private burial places were usually in fields or 
gardens contiguous to the highway, where the in- 
scriptions might catch the eye of the traveller, and 
thus put him in remembrance of his latter end. — 
Public burial places were the Campus Martins, for 
illustrious individuals, and the Campus Esquilinus 
for the poor. Both these places were without the 
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city, as it was unlawful to inter within it. The vestal 
virgins, however, had the high privilege of sepulture 
within the city. They shared this honour with a few 
of the most distinguished citizens. 

XI. Sepulchres were at first small buildings, in 
the interior of which, along the walls, were certain 
recesses, called Columbarii, from their resemblance to 
pigeon-holes, in which the urns were deposited, and 
underneath which the inscriptions were written. 

1. When the Romans became luxurious, they made 
their sepulchres equally magnificent with their other 
buildings. They were usually under ground (hence 
called HypogcBo), and divided into various apart- 
ments, which were adorned with very expensive 
paintings in fresco, mosaic work, and marble figures 
in relief, of great beauty and value. 

2. It was not an uncommon thing for men during 
their lifetime to erect sepulchres for themselves, 
which explains some ancient inscriptions, such as 
V. F, for vivtufecU, he made it in his lifetime, &o. 
Sepulchres were also raised for those whose bodies 
could not be found, or who were elsewhere buried ; 
being empty, they were properly called Cenotaphs. 

XII. — Apotheosis was a political service, whereby 
some great person was, after death, entitled to enrol- 
ment among the gods, and t,o all the adoration paid 
to gods. This honour was conferred by a decree of 
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the senate, and confirmed by the ceremony which 
followed. 

1. So soon as the funeral obsequies of the person 
whose consecration was designed, had been per- 
formedy a waxen image, bearing exact resemblance to 
him, was laid in some public place or porch, and for 
sev^i days a show of mourning was manifested among 
the people. The higher orders of both sexes attended 
round his couch, and the physicians approached from 
time to time to report that he was gradually getting 
worse, until the seventh day, when they declared him 
dead. 

2. Alter this ridiculous farce had been performed, 
the image was carried by patrician and equestrian 
youths, attended by a gorgeous procession, similar 
in many respects to that of a triumph, along the 
Via Sacra, to the Forum or other public place, where 
a panegyric was pronounced, usually by the successor 
of the deceased in office. When the panegyric was 
over, the pomp advanced to the place where a mag- 
nificent funeral pile had been previously erected. 

3. The pile was constructed in form of a pavilion, 
four or five stories high, each gradually diminishing 
towards the top. The inside was composed of various 
combustibles ; but the outside of each story was 
made like a portico supported by pillars, and superbly 

decorated with gold, ivory, aixd lutings. 
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4. On this pile the waxen ima^^es were laid. A 
profusion of spices and perfumes were thrown upon 
the mass, and the whole was ignited b; the torches 
of the prindpal persons present. When it was per- 
ceived that the pile was properly enkindled, an eagle 
was let fl; from the top, if it were the consecration of 
an Emperor ; or a peacock, if it were that of an Em- 
press, and the bird, as it ascended in the air, glad to 
regun its freedom and escape irom the smoke of the 
pyre, was foolishly supposed to carry the soul of the 
consecrated person up to heaven. 
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234 The Temple of Janus closed for the first time since the 
death of Numa Pompilius. 

228 Hamilcar killed. 

226 Second Invasion of the Gaub— They are signally de- 
feated by Marcellus. 

219 Saguntum attacked by HannibaL 

218 The second Punic War begins— Hannibal invades 
Italy— Battle of the Tioenus— Battle of the Trebia. 

217 Battle of Lake Thrasymene— Triumphant advance of 
Hannibal— Fabius Maximus made DicUtor. 

216 Battle of Cannas— Defoat of the Romans. 

214 Auxiliary War against Philip of Macedon com- 
menced. 

212 Marcellus takes Syracuse. 

211 Capua surrenders to the Romans. 
203 OumiiMU recalled to Africa. 
202 Batl/eof PftTia— Endof tiia^wsmi^VtmiQ War. 
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197 Philip defeated by the BomaiiB at Canocephale. 

183 Cato, the elder, Censor at Rome. 

173 War between the Romanji and Perseoi — King of 

Macedon. 
169 Terenoe^B comedies performed at Rome. 
168 Perseus defeated b? Paulns i£miUas, and brought to 
Rome a prisoner~3iacedon becomes a EU>man 
province. 
164 The Roman city was nmnbered at 327.032. 
149 Commencement of the Third Panic War. 
147 The Achseans defeated by MeteUns— Corinth taken by 

Mommins — Carthage destroyed by the Romans. 
132 The sedition of Graccnas — Tiberius Gracchus put to 

death — Pergamus becomes a Roman proYince. 
121 Murder of Caius Gracchus. 
113 The Cimbri and Teatones expelled from Italy by the 

Consul Carba 
111 Commencement of the Juprurthine War. 
106 Jugurtha defeated by Marius. 
103 Jugurtha starved to death at Rome. 
102 The Cimbri and Teutones defeated by Marius. 
91 The War of the Allies a«iinst the Romans. 
90 Victories of Sylla over tne Marsi, Samnites, &c. 
89 Commencement of the If ithridatio War. 
88 Civil war between Marias and Sylla. 
86 Cruelties and death of Marius. 
82 Sylla created perpetual Dictator— His cruel pro- 
scription. 
80 First campaign of Julius Caesar. 
79 Cicero*s first Oration. 
78 Sylla's abdication and death. 
73 Insurrection of slaves at Rome. 
70 Crassus and Pompey chosen consuls. 
63 Victorious career of Pompey — He takes Jerusalem, 

62 Catiline's Conspiracy at Rome detected. 
61 Pompey enters Rome in triumph. 

69 The nrst Triumvirate— Ciesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
57 CflBsar^s victories in Gaal— He defeats Ariovistus — 

Cicero recalled from exile. 
66 C»sar*s first landing in Britain. 
.54 CsBsar's second landing in Britain^ and conqoest of 

part of the country. 

63 Death of Crassut. ;: ^;^ ^ A 
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50 CiTil war between Csatar and Pompej. 

49 Cesar crosses the Rubicon, and marches to Rome. 

48 Deoisire battle of PharvaOa— Defeat pf Fompey, who 

b slain in Egypt. 
47 The Library atX(ezandria» containing 400^000 rolnmesy 

is burnt. 
46 Cato kills hinwelf at Utica. 
46 The calendar reformed by Julius Cftsar — The solar 

jear substituted for tlie lunar. 
44 Juhus CflBsar murdered in the senate-house — Ootarius 

Csesar, grand-nephew of Julius, comes to Rome. 
43 The second Triumrirate formed — Octavius, Mark 

Antony, and Lepidus— Proscription — Gcero mur- 
dered. 
42 BaUle of Philippi— Defeat of Brutus and Casnus. 
33 Mauritania reduced to a Roman prorinee. 
82 War declared by Octayius against Antony. 
81 Battle of Actium— End of the Roman Republic— Oc- 

tarius declared Emperor of Rome. 
80 Death of Marc Antony and Cleopatra-- Alexandria 

taken. 
27 The title Augustus bestowed on Ootarius Cnsar. 
23 Death of Marcellus. 
17 Augustus rerises the secular games. 
10 The Temple of Janus closed tor the second time. 
6 Augustus orders a Census to be made of all the 

inhabitants of the Empire. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



OF XHB 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN BOMAN HISTORY. 



7BOM THB BIRTH OF JB8U8 CHRIST TO THB BXIINCnON OF 

THE WESTERN EMPIRB. 



I.D. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ Yfour yean before the com- 

menoement of the viugar era). 
9 The army of Varus defeated in Germany. 
14 Death of Angastns Ceesar. 

— Tiberius Emperor of Rome. 
19 Death of Qermanicns. 

26 Tiberius' retreat to Capress. 

31 S^janns disgraced and put to death. 

33 Our Sariour crucified. 

37 Caligula Emperor of Rome. 

41 Claudius Emperor of Rome. 

43 Expedition of Claudius into Britidn. 

47 TJie Juudi toquiares performed at Rome. 

48 MessaUna put to death by Claudius, who marries 

Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 
51 Caractacusy the Briti^ king, is .carried prisoner to 
Rome. 

54 Nero succeeds Claudius. 

55 Britannicus ^[KttsoQed by Nerp. 

59 Nero puts his motiier Agrippina to death. 

60 Suetonius jPau^pus defeats the Britons. 

61 The Britonsy under Queen Boadicea, defeat the 

Romans. 
64 The first Persecution of the Christians raised by Nero. 

— Rome set on fire by Nero. 

68 Suicide of Nero— Galba Emperor of Rome. 

69 Otho Emperor of Rome : his defeat and deaUi. 

— Vitellius Emperor of Rome ; hb death. 
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70 VwpMiaii Emperor of Bome. 

— Jerusalem taken and destroyed bj Titus. 

78 A flreat pettilenoe at Rome^ 10,000 dying In one 

dar. 

79 Titos jBmperor of Rome. 

— Herculaneom and Pompeii destroyed by an irruption 

of Vesurius. 
81 Domitian Emperor of Rome. 
88 The Daoian War. 
96 Persecution of the Christians at Rome, and in the 

prorinces. 

— I>omitian assassinated. 
90 Nenra Emperor of Rome. 
96 Trajan Emperor of Rome. 

107 Tngan's riotorious campaigns. 

118 Adrian Emperor of Rome. 

— Persecution of the Cliristlans renewed br Adrian. 
120 Adrian's wall built across the island of Britain. 

131 Adrian yisito Egypt and Syria. 

132 Adrian publishes bis code of laws. 

137 Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem, by the name of JESik 

Capitolina. 

138 Antoninus Pius Emperor of Rome. 

161 Marcus Aurelius Antoninos, and Lnelos yeni% Em- 
perors of Rome. 
109 War with the liarcomannL 
171 Death of Verus. liarcus Avrelius sole Emperor. 
•180 Commodus Emperor of Rome. 

193 Pertinaz Emperor of Rome Didini Julianns pur- 

chases the Empire; 

— Pescennius Niger declared Emperor in the East. 

— Septimus Sevems Emperor of Kome. 

194 Nieer defeated by Severusy and put to death. 

196 Albinos proclaimed Emperor in Britain. 

197 Albinus defeated by Seyems $ he kills himself. 

208 Severusy with his sons Caraoalla and Geta, in Britain. 

211 Caracalla and Geta Emperors of Rome. 

212 Caracalla murders Gtota. 
217 Caracalla put to death. 

217 Macrinus femperor of Rome. 

218 Heliogabalus Emperor of Rome. 

222 Alexander Seyems Emperor of Rome. 
— A tiilmte paid by the Romana to the Goths. 
220 The PersiaiM lotaUy defeated >si JOmlsa!^ %vi«nH. 
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235 Alaximinus assassiiuUes Alexander SeTerns, and is 
proclaimed Emperor of Rome. 

237 Maximinns defeats the Daeians and Sarmatians. 

238 Maximus and Balbinns Emperors of Rome. 

— Gordian Emperor of Rome. 

244 Philip the Arabian Emperor of Rome, 

248 The Secular Games celebrated at Rome— Pompey*8 

Theatre bnmt. 

249 Decius Emperor of Rome. 

251 Decius slain — Galins Emoeror of Rome. 

254 Valerianus Emperor of Rome. 

260 Gallienus Emperor of Rome. 

268 Claudius II. Emperor of Rome. 

270 Aurelian Em^ror of Rome. 

271 The Alemanm and Bfarcomanni raraee the Empire. 
273 Zenobia, Qneen of Palmyra^ defeated by Aurelian at 

Edessa. 

275 Tacitus Emperor of Rome. 

276 Florianus Emperor of Rome. 

277 Probus Emperor of Rome. 

282 Cams, Emperor of Rome, defeats the Qnadl and Sar- 
matians. 

— Carinus and Nomerianus Emperors ef Rome. 
284 Diocletian Emperor of Rome. 

286 The Empire attacked by the Northern Nations. 

292 Partition of the Empire by Diocletian between two 

Emperors and two Cssars. 

295 Alexandria in Eg^t taken by Diocletian. 

304 Galerius and Constantius Emperors of Rome. 

305 Maximinus Emperor of Rome. 

306 Constantino the Great Emperor of Rome. 

325 Constantino abolishes the combats of gladiators. 

— Constantino assembles the first G«ieral Coondl of 

Nice, where the doctrines of Arius are condemned. 

329 Constantino remores the seat of empire to Constanti- 
nople. 

337 Death of Constantino — The Empire dirided among 
liis tliree sons. 

— Constantino II., Constans, and Constantinsy Emperors 

of Rome. 
361 Julian Emperor of Rome— abjures Christianity, and is 

elected Pontifex Maximus. 
^ Julian attempts fndtlessly to reboild the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 
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863 JoflioiEflipercn^orRoiiie. 

864 Valentinian Emperor of the West — ^Valens Emperor 

of theEait. 
367 GratiAB Emperor of the Wetit. 
375 Valentinian II. EmperOr of the West. 

378 The Goths adrance to tiie gates of Constantinople— 

Death of Valens. 

379 Theodosiufl the Great Emperor of the East. 
392 Theodotius Emperor of the West and East. 

890 Arcadias Emperor of the East, and Honorins of the 

West—- Final septtatton of the Eastern and 

Western empires. 
400 AUric the Goth raTases Italy. 
403 Stilicho, general of Honorins, defoats Alario near 

PoUenBa. 
406 Theodoshis II. Emperor of the Bast; 
410 Rome sacked and rmmt by Alaric— Death of Alario. 
424 Valentinian III. Emperor of the West. 
426 The Romaas withdraw finanyihym Britain. 
428 JEtinSy Roman general, defeats the FVanks and Goths. 
436 The Theodosian code published. 
439 Genserie the Vandal inrades and plimders Italy. 
448 The Romans engage to pay a heary tribute of gold to 

AttiU. 
450 Maroian Emperor of the East 
465 Petronius Blazimns Emperor of the West. 

— Aritus Emperor of the West. 

— Rome taken and plundered by Genserio the VandaL 
457 Leo the Great Emperor of the East. 

— Mijorianus Emperor of the West. 

461 Severus Emperor of the WmL raised by Bioimer. 

467 Antbendus Emperor of the West. 

472 Olybius Emperor of the West 

473 Glycerins Emperor of the West, degraded and 

stripped by 

474 Julias Nepos Emperor of the West. 

— Zeno Emperor or the East. 

475 Aueustolus Romulus Emperor of the West, raised by 

his father Orestes, general to Nepos. 

476 Orestes put to death by Odoacer, Kmg of the Heruli. 

— Rome taken by Odoacer, now Khig of Italy. 

— £xr/jraT]oif or thb Wbstuh Empab of the Romans, 

507 yeun from the biU&a of Actium, and 1,224 
from the btdlding of Uome. 
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